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Kindergarten Housing and 


Kindergartens Around the 


Pacific’s Rim 


By Mary F. Ledyard, Los Angeles, California 


‘“‘And Nature, the old nurse, 
Took the child upon her knee, 
Saying, ‘ Here is a story-book 
Thy Father hath written to thee.’ ”’ 


HEREVER the word kindergarten is known 
and loved it surely should presage fresh air, 
sunshine, bloom, and the open in general. Delight- 
fully as many parts of the Occident and Orient have 
translated this pregnant word into terms of ‘‘God’s 
great out-of-doors,’’ there are still found vast areas 
on both sides of the Pacific which are yet unblessed 
by this rightful heritage of every little child who 
comes into the world—a properly equipped kinder- 
garten home, together with an opportunity for nature 
study at first hand. 

Setting at one side the all-determining factor of 
the personnel of the kindergarten world, both Occi- 
dental and Oriental, and looking at the externals, 
the mere housing of these same kindergartens, it is 
interesting to note how more and more apparent 
becomes the response to the call of the open, or 
nature’s call, as one proceeds toward the setting sun, 
culminating, it would seem, under the Southern 
Cross in Honolulu, and yet remaining the most 
striking attribute when viewed from a vantage point 
again in the land of the rising sun. When we con- 
sider West and far East, the western coast of America, 
Hawaii, China, and Japan, the resemblances and 
differences in kindergarten housing and equipment 
are remarkable indeed. 

Climatic conditions favor almost the entire Pacific 
coast to such an extent that out-of-door kindergartens 
seem almost indigenous to the soil. They seem to 
be the most natural, spontaneous mode of expressing 
the most sane living that the people know. 

All the way from San Diego, California, to 
Tacoma, Washington, the kindergarten housing takes 
on a more or less out-of-door aspect, usually accom- 


In the Garden 


Fremont Ave. Kindergarten, Los Angeles 


plished by means of buildings so constructed that a 
whole side of a room may, at any time, be thrown 
open to the sunlight and air by means of cleverly 
constructed sliding doors and windows. At least 
this characterizes the construction of the most up-to- 


date kindergarten structures everywhere. Of course 


Belinda Jane and her Ardent Admirer 
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Outdoor Dramatization of Hiawatha Story 


Indians shooting bear. 


Indian chief bringing bear home on his back. 
Skinning the bear. 
(Wigwam made by boys, sewing done by girls.) 


where the kindergartens are housed under the same 
roof as the rest of the grades in large conventional 
buildings, as obtains usually in Los Angeles for 
example, the above conditions cannot be realized to 


Southern California Kindergartens 
Outdoor games. 
Free play. 


Sand pile. Illustrating mountains. 


any great degree. Los Angeles may justly be proud 
of her wonderful kindergarten gardens, however, than 
which no better can be foiind in any land beneath 
the sun. 

Traveling north to: dreamy old Santa Barbara, 
one finds the matters of both housing and kinder- 
garten gardens worked out to perfection. Here one 
recognizes at once something which strongly smacks 
ot ‘“‘Far Japan” in the way collapsible screens and 
sliding windows and doors are used to guard against 
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St. Helen’s Hall Kindergarten, Portland, Oregon 


storm, when needed, and invite sunshine and fresh 
air, when possible. Here one often finds a whole 
side of a building thrown open to a terrace below 
where a veritable paradise of bloom is discovered, 
which has been planted, watered, tended wholly by 
baby hands. Nowhere in the world, except in 
Hawaii, can be found gardens of such rare perfection. 

Central California, San Francisco and vicinity, 
seem to have awakened slowly to a sense of the 
mighty possibilities lying within their grasp along 
these lines. This may in part be explained by the 
presence of a note of sternness in their climate not 
featured in the southern part of the state. 

To Portland, Oregon, we next turn, taking up 
the thread dropped in the sunny southland, and 
finding it not impossibly connected with a small but 
very representative expression of the idea we are 
following, thence the “‘High Sign’ is passed on to 
Seattle and Tacoma. Portland holds this advantage 
over many of the cities of the west coast in that it 
conserves its most beautiful hills and parks and 
rivers in such a way as to bring undefamed nature 
to the very feet of the children of the town. 

Every child in the city of Portland can, by taking 
a very little walk, be transferred to the very ‘‘forest 


primeval,’’ untouched and untarnished by the hand 
of man. As a result of this it would seem to be 
impossible for the childhood of Portland to grow into 
anything less than nature-loving beings. Much of 
the condition obtaining here also is rejoiced in by 
both Seattle and Tacoma, a fact which the people 
do not fail to comprehend and take advantage of. 

St. Helen’s Hall kindergarten furnishes such a 
splendid example of modern kindergarten housing, 


Play Porch, St. Helen’s Hall Kindergarten 
72 feet long, 34 feet wide 
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that a detailed description is of interest. Though only 
a few squares from the heart of the city of Port- 
land, it is situated just one square from the gate- 
way of one of the most beautiful public parks of the 
city. This park stretches away into the low hills 
which fringe the city until it is lost at last in 
the veritable forest. In this park the children 
spend whole "joyous days, studying the flowers 
in their seasons, the habits and songs of the birds, 
the squirrels in the trees, and the animals of the 
Zoo, all of which are to the children old and familiar 
friends. It is not too much to say that not anywhere 
in the whole world can be found a more ideally 
situated ‘“‘House of Childhood,’’ with the distinctly 
out-of-door characteristic of its architecture, and its 
perfection of setting. 


Surrounding the building is a garden which occu- 


pies an entire block, where tennis courts and play- 
grounds and gardens are available for fair days, but 
even when the rains descend, still are the little people 
happy for they are not forced indoors. A wonderful 
play-porch, 72 feet long by 34 feet wide, is provided 
in which the children may romp to their hearts’ 
content. This porch is also roofed over and screened 
in, and is provided with a sand table and blackboards 
and kindergarten circles. 

The building itself, early English in style, presents 
a charming exterior—plastered in gray, and paneled 
in black and white. The graceful balance is obtained 
through two widely spreading wings, and a saving 
touch of airiness is gained through the two pergolas, 
which are thrown out from these two wings on either 
side of the building. 

Entering, one is impressed with the hominess of 
the reception hall, from which open offices and cloak 
rooms. On the right, one enters the beautiful kin- 
dergarten room, and on the left is a similar room 
devoted to the primary, or first grade. From each 
of these rooms dressing rooms, lavatories, and a wee 
kitchenette open. On three sides of the two large 
rooms windows open almost to the floor and quite 
fill the entire sides of the rooms, with the exception 


of two double doors, one of which leads into the- 


pergola and the other into the play-porch. This 
last adjunct is a more needed one here than in 
many other places, owing to the large number of 
days when rain falls, but yet a warm atmosphere 
makes sheltered out-of-door play most desirable. 
Since opportunities are almost unlimited for gar- 
dening enterprises, and nature study at first hand, 
the treasures which are brought into the kindergar- 
ten room and set up there are as varied as nature’s 
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storehouse affords. In the fall the gay leaves, the 
cones, the burrs, the nuts, and hips convert the 
morning march into an autumn pageant. 

The superstition seems to have taken root in 
some localities that such open-air living as this is not 
possible in a northern clime. On the contrary, 
nowhere in the world can be found more sturdy, 
ruddy, and in every way robust children than in this 
very kindergarten, where illness is almost unknown, 
and where at every season of the year they are 
given marching, rhythms, and the more active games 
always in the open. Contrast such a life with the 
so-called educational systems into which we as chil- 
dren were thrust, and then cheerfully acknowledge 
that ‘‘the world do move.” 

Almost daily comes a wail from some member of 
the training class, who act as assistants in the various 
charity kindergartens of the city, “Oh, if only my 
poor babes of ‘Little Italy’ could be set down in 
St. Helen’s Hall kindergarten for an hour!” If all 
the children of all the lands, especially of all the 
poorest sections of the cities of these lands, could © 
be similarly educated, it is not too much to say that 
the blood-stained battle flags now floating over most 
of the world would be forever furled, for there never 
has been, and probably never will be, a more human- 
izing influence than the kindergarten philosophy, 
when rightly understood and wisely applied. 

Crossing to our most western outpost, Honolulu, 
H. I., we find all that we have noted respecting the 
housing of kindergartens on the western coast of 
America (or on the ‘‘mainland”’ as they say over 
there) plus something more which smacks decidedly 
of the Orient. It is as if the kindergartens of 
Honolulu stood with arms outstretched, reaching one 
hand back to their mother on the mainland of 
America, and the other on to their little brown 
neighbors overseas, while from their own Kanackan 
homeland is supplied the medium which completes 
the blend and makes of it something bewitching and 
adorable beyond compare. 

Here the buildings are less substantial than are 
those on the mainland (herein lies much. of their 
charm) yet they are not as fragile as the purely 
Japanese type, though permitting of nearly as much 
open-air living. But the gardens, oh, those tropical 
gardens! Nothing anywhere in this world can com- 
pare with the loving response which nature makes 
to the tender caress of baby hands in Hawaii. The 
kindergarten gardens of this wonderful subtropical 
land must always remain a marvel and inspiration 
to kindergartners the world around. 
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Model Kindergarten, Honolulu, T. H. 


It remains for our little brown neighbors, how- 
ever, to fully demonstrate the most truly economical, 
practical, and at the same time artistically beautiful 
kindergarten housing plans suitable to any mild 
climatic conditions. What could be more sanitary, 
sunny, airy, and wholesome than their fragile one- 
story structures surrounded by wide porches into 
wh ch whole rooms may open by means of wonderful 


sliding screens? What could be more beautiful than 
the matted floors and wooden walls and ceilings; 
indeed what more restful and altogether lovely than 
the softly padded floor upon which no dusty shoe or 
boot is ever permitted to fall? There is great gain 
made possible also in the muscular co-ordination, 
balance, and power through free activities without 
the handicap of a heavy shoe or boot. 


Kindergarten Children Sailing the Boats the y Have 
Made, Honolulu 


Luncheon Hour at the Beretania Kindergarten, 
Honolulu 
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Kindergarten Children Painting the Play Houses, } 
Honolulu 


Once seen, a Japanese kindergarten can never be 
forgotten—its cleanliness, its artistic effects, its kalei- 
doscopic mingling of bright colors in costumes, and 
the exquisite gardens in the care of which each little 
one has his very definite part. Could the wheezing, 
asthmatic, archaic organs be expelled from these 
beautiful kindergartens, one might include the sounds 
as well as the sights in a song of praise—but not yet, 
alas. Because the first mission kindergartner could 
afford nothing better in the crude pioneered effort of 
the early days the imitative Japanese promptly 
concluded that nothing better was possible, and so 
the ear murdering goes gayly on. 

Many a kindergarten building in Japan contains 
four or five or possibly more rooms, the walls con- 
sisting of sliding screens (called Shojis) made, as in 
all similar structures, of rice paper put together in 
narrow wooden frames. When these Shojis are 
folded back the room is practically out of doors, with 
a wooden ceiling overhead, soft padded mats under- 
neath, and about the sides of the room wainscoting 
of wood from three to ten feet in height. The trees 
and the flowers and the vines and the birds seem so 
much a part of the room that the mind is left con- 
fused as to whether the room is in the garden or the 
garden in the room. 

Here again the usual American kindergartner 
might well profit by following the Japanese example 
as to decoration. Always is placed but one lovely 
thing in a room at one time, and that in such a way 
as to give the most perfect effect; one beautiful 
flower, so moulded into its setting that it delights 
the very soul; one picture perhaps; set up in so 
perfect a light and position as to bring out its every 
charm. Compare this exquisite simplicity with some 
of our kindergarten rooms crowded and overladen 


Kindergarten Children Washing Dishes after 
Luncheon, Honolulu 


with a cheap, tawdry assortment of articles fit only 
for the junk heap. Such are some of the sins com- 
mitted in thy name, O Art! 

In China, unlike Japan, we find the kindergartens 
few in number and usually housed in decrepit and 
dilapidated ancestral homes, once owned by proud 
patriarchs, doubtless, whose line has fallen into decay. 
Happily these homes are usually almost as suitably 


Chinese Child 
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‘ We fly like birdies round the ring”’ 
American Kindergarten, Canton, China 


constructed as the Japanese kindergarten buildings, 
because for centuries it has been the custom in China 
to build around an open court, and leave the entire 
front portion which faces this court open to the 
sunshine and air. This custom, and the universal 
one of drinking tea made with boiled water, are 
doubtless two basic causes of the longevity of the 
race. Where filth is so universal and where the 
native sleeps with a thing like a mattress pulled 
tightiy over the head at night it would seem that 
they must certainly perish, were it not for these two 
saving customs. 

So we find that almost everywhere in China the 
little ones live an out-of-door life during the day, 
but they do not seem to be given very much out-of- 
door occupation, either in the schools or in the 
homes. This can hardly be explained as the Chinese 
are a great nature and flower loving people. 


Playing Soldiers, American Kindergarten, 
Canton, China 


Many of the same impressions received in Egypt 
are revived here upon entering some ancient ancestral 
home now converted into a thriving kindergarten. 
Always one finds in some conspicuous place ancestral 
tablets and shrines, which no one has had the 
courage to demolish, and the sight of dozens of 
three-year-old gay butterflies of babies silhouetted 
against a richly carved gateway, centuries old, 
guarded by two grim lions, or horrid devils, all 
combine to give one a shiver as of some unbidden 
ghost treading in the baby footsteps. Indeed all 
China seems dominated by antiquity, a relic of the 
ancestral worship doubtless which gets into the very 
fiber of things Chinese. It calls to one through the 
very rocks by means of their carved inscriptions; it 
springs from the earth at one’s feet, for one cannot 
dig below human bones; and it calls to one from the 
air by means of overhanging archways and the ever- 


Interior of American Kindergarten, Canton, China 
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present pagodas and temples, until, looking at a On the whole, however, the usual open court 
group of merry, joyous kindergarten children at arrangement seems the most suitable to the country, 
play, one wonders how anything dare be alive and and nowhere on earth will one find a more loyal 
gay in such a place. appreciation of the kindergarten method of educa- 

Great is the surprise that waits one who visits tion than is manifested by the more intelligent 
Soochow, China, to find there a kindergarten building classes of Chinese. Even among the most ignorant 
constructed on the exact lines and after the very classes the sacrifices which the ‘poverty-stricken 
plans of the model kindergarten plan accepted a few parents will make to place their children in a kinder- 
years ago in America as the proper type for such  garten (if there be one) would put any Occidental to 
buildings in this country. the blush. 
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At Christmas Time 


By Helen Hillyer 


"Twas Christmas time and all through the air 

The tinkle of bells floated everywhere. 

The stars in the heavens and the moon shone bright 

On the earth transformed by its carpet of white. 

Jack Frost was out with his paint pot and brush 

And over the world was spread such a hush 

That he cautiously crept o’er the soft fallen snow, 

And stopped at the cottage which lay just below. 

He peeped in at the window and what did he see 

But Santa Claus trimming a beautiful tree. 

On each of its branches which spread out so wide, 

A present for each of the children he tied. 

There were icicles, popcorn, and peppermint canes, 

Red and green bells and gold paper chains. 

But Santa Claus’ work had just been begun, 

For there by the chimney three stockings were hung, 

And he laughed as he filled them from out of the pack 

That he carried around on bis big broad back. 

He had horses and drums and a jack-in-the-box, 

And a doll with blue eyes and blond curly locks, 

And a train, and some tracks, and for baby a ball, 

And into the stockings he crowded them all. 

Then he picked up his pack, for he’d finished his work, 

Jumped into his sleigh, to the reins gave a jerk, 

And over the soft white ground he sped 

With his eight tiny reindeer running ahead. 

Jack Frost watched ’till he passed out of sight, 

Then came through the window and crept up one 
flight. 

He peered in at the door and saw three tousled heads 

Dreaming sweet dreams in three tiny white beds, 

But Jack Frost knew as away he did steal 

That what now was a dream would to-morrow be real. 


Mother Goose Rhymes and Their Influence Upon the Child 


By Maude M. Grant, Monroe, Michigan 


‘‘Know you what it is to be a cchild? It is to have a spirit yet 
streaming from the waters of baptism. It is to believe in Love and 
Loveliness. To believe in Belief. It is to be so little that the Elves 
can reach to whisper in yourear. It is to turn pumpkins into coaches 
and mice into horses, Lowliness into Loftiness, and Nothing into 
Everything. For each child has a fairy god-mother in its own soul.” 

T is said that the natural realm of the child is the 

imagination, and to curtail this imagination and 
hinder its development would be to rob him of much 
of his pleasure and success in later lite. What store- 
house can we find, so rich in the treasures and 
wealth of imagination, as that contained in the 
rhymes of dear old Mother Goose? 

The very name, even to “children of larger 
growth,”’ calls up a brilliantly colored picture of a 
fascinating old woman in a long gown, ruff, and 
pointed cap. She is seated on the back of a snowy 
old goose or gander, and is skillfully guiding it 
through the air, for as you all remember, 


“Old Mother Goose, when she wanted to wander, 
Would ride through the air on a very fine gander.”’ 


Almost the first thing the baby remembers, when 
he “begins to take notice,” is the delightful little 
rhyme, emphasized by a gentle pinch of each one of 
his five little pink toes: 


“This little pig went to market, 
This little pig stayed at home, 
This little pig had roast beef, 

This little pig had none, 
This little pig said, ‘Wee, wee, wee, 
I want some!’ ”’ 


Next in order comes the fascinating ‘‘Pat-a- 
Cake,’’ when the baby hands pat and mould a cake, 
prick it daintily, and mark it with ‘“‘T,” and with a 
gleeful wave and uplifting of the little arms, ‘‘Toss 
it in the oven for Baby and me!” 

Who has forgotten the charm of 


“T’ll tell you a story about Jack O’Nory, 
And now my story’s begun.” 


How we all settled down to hear that lovely story! 
Then, 


“T’ll tell you another about his brother, 
And now my story is done!” 


One could hardly believe that it was all over! 

Then there was the joyful song sung when some 
big father, uncle, or brother snatched one up with 
the words and actions accompanying them: 


“‘Here we go up, up, up, 
Here we go down, down, downy, 
Here we go backwards and forwards, 
And here we go round, round, roundy.”’ 


Can you not hear the chuckles and gurgles of 
joy, as the baby begs to ‘‘do it aden’’? 

The action in the Mother Goose rhymes appeals 
to the little child. Normal children are always 
active. They express themselves in action long 
before they express themselves in words. 

Next comes the introduction to the pets, and 
here one can introduce to the small child kindness 
and care of his pets: 


“T love little pussy, 
Her coat is so warm, 
And if I don’t hurt her, 
She’ll do me no harm. 


“So I'll not pull her tail, 
Nor drive her away, 
But pussy and I 
Very gently will play.” 


Here comes a dog trotting along the highway. 
He looks like a kind dog. I wonder whose dog he 
is? Just hear what he says to one questioning him! 


” 


“Bow, wow, wew! 


and we say, “Whose dog art thou?” and the dog, 
like the nice polite dog that he is, trots right along 
and answers, 


“Little Tom Tinker’s dog, 
Bow, wow, wow!”’ 


Then when one has played all day, and cuddles 


up in mother’s lap, how delightful it is to have her 
rock and sing: 


“Rock-a-by, baby, thy cradle is green, 
Father’s a nobleman, mother’s a queen, 
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And Betty’s a lady, and wears a gold ring, 
And Johnny’s a drummer, and drums for the king. 


“‘Hush-a-by, baby, on the tree-top, 
When the wind blows, the cradle will rock, 
When the bough bends, the cradle will fall, 
And down will come baby, cradle and all!” 


‘ 


If one is not too tired, one can see the cradle among 
the green boughs, and almost feel it swinging to and 
fro, to and fro. Then one looks at mother through 
sleepy lids and can almost see the gold and sparkly 
crown on her head, for queens always wear gold and 
sparkly crowns. The song-goes on, and we haven't 
time to think of Betty and her gold ring before we 
come to Johnny, the brave drummer boy who 
“drums for the king.’’ Then comes the Rock-a-by 
part again, and before we know it, mother’s voice 
trails off into silence and we are asleep. 

“By, Baby Bunting”’ is another of the charming 
and imaginative Mother Goose lullabies. 

Little children can appreciate humor. Indeed, 
they have a very keen sense of it. Humor is a very 
necessary something that helps many of us over the 
rough spots on the Road of Life. Cultivate the 
spirit of humor in a child. Mother Goose will help 
you. Listen to the gay irresponsibility of 


‘Hey, diddle, diddle, the cat and the fiddle, 
The cow jumped over the moon, 
The little dog laughed to see such sport, 
And the dish ran away with the spoon!” 


What can be funnier than all the crookedness in 


‘There was a crooked man, 
And he walked a crooked mile, 
And he found a crooked sixpence 
Against a crooked stile. 
He had a crooked cat, 
Which caught a crooked mouse, 
And they all lived together 
In a little crooked house!”’ 


Did you ever hear about ‘“‘My son John’? He 
was such a very funny boy! Why, he went to bed 
with one shoe on, and one stocking on! Did you 
ever hear of such a thing? Just listen! 


“Diddle, diddle, dumpling, 
My son John, 
He went to bed with his stocking on! 
One shoe off and one shoe on, 
Diddle, diddle, dumpling, my son John!” 


Here is a little boy who had work to do, and 


forgot all about it, and,—yes,—he really went to 
sleep. Was he not a lazy little boy? And the cows 


got into the corn and the sheep got into the meadow, 
Oh, 


“Little Boy Blue, come blow your horn, 
The sheep’s in the meadow, 
The cow’s in the corn! 
Where is the boy that looks after the sheep? 
He’s under the haystack, fast asleep!”’ 


Did you ever hear the like of that? None of us 
would ever think of doing such a thing, would we? 
Going to sleep when we had work to do! 

Then, oh, dear, how sorry we feel when we hear 
that 


“Little Bo-Peep has lost her sheep, 
And can’t tell where to find them, 
Leave them alone, and they’ll come home, 
Dragging their tails behind them.” 


And they really didn’t, you know, for we are told 
that their tails were found by Bo-Peep, “‘All hung on. 
a line to dry!” What could be more mournful? 

There is a wonderful pussy in Mother Goose. 
Where do you suppose that pussy cat went? Why, 
to London to see the Queen! London is a very large 
city, quite the largest city in the world, and to think 
of pussy cat going there! I wonder what pussy cat 
did in London. We'll just read it and see: 


‘“‘Pussy cat, pussy cat, where have you been? 
I’ve been to London to visit the Queen. 
Pussy cat, pussy cat, what did you there? 

I frightened a little mouse under her chair.” 


Here is “Baa, baa, black sheep.” 


‘“‘Baa, baa, black sheep, have you any wool? 
Yes, marry, kind sir, three bags full. 
One for my master and one for my dame, 
And one for the little boy that lives in the lane.”’ 


Did you know that sheep give their wool to boys and 
girls and men and women to make warm clothes for 
winter? Are they not kind? How good this black 
sheep was! He gave a bag of wool to his master and 
to his dame, and even to the little boy ‘“‘who lives in 
the lane!” 

There was a family of children who did not 
always behave as well as they should, I fear. These 
were the children who belonged to the “Old Woman 
Who Lived in a Shoe.”’ Poor old woman! 


“She had so many children, she didn’t know what 
to do! 
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She gave them some broth without any bread, 


And whipped them all soundly and sent them to 
bed!” 


I just suppose they made her head ache with all 
their noise, don’t you? And she had to work so 
hard for them all, too! 

There is another rather sad little story. It is 
about a pretty pony whose ‘“‘name was Dapple 
Gray.’ Listen to the boy telling the story: 


“Tl had a little pony, 

I called him Dapple Gray, 
I lent him to a lady 

To ride a mile away. 


“She whipped him, 
She lashed him, 
She drove him through the mire, 
I would not lend my pony now 
For all the lady’s hire!”’ 


Can’t you just feel your righteous indignation at the 
cruel lady's treatment of dear little Dapple Gray? 
And all the little boys and girls shake their heads 
gravely and declare that they would never treat a 
nice little pony so! 

There is a little air of mystery in 


“Hark, hark, hark! 
The dogs do bark, 
The beggars are coming to town!” 


We wonder if the beggars are a little bit like gypsies? 
They must be, or the dogs would not bark at them. 
Anyway, we wonder what they look like. 


“Some in rags, and some in tags, 
And some in velvet gowns.” 


And we picture the motley crew with their draggled 
“rags and tags’’ and their shabby old velvet gowns, 
“that some one has given'them, most prob’ly.”’ 

Oh, the delights of Jack Horner’s pie! Think of 
pulling plums from a pie! A plum sounds so much 
nicer than a raisin, doesn’t it? And what a good 
boy he must have been to have had such a fine pie 
given to him! 

And little Miss Muffet! We are sure she was so 
comfortable sitting on that tuffet with her nice bowl 
of ‘‘curds ard whey,”’ though sometimes we wondered 
just what “curds and whey” really was! But it 
sounded good anyway! And who could blame her 
for getting up and running away when the big spider 
came and sat down beside her? We think we would 
have run away, too! Why, the spider might have 


bitten her! And spider bites are not nice things to 
have on one’s hands and arms. Sometimes they 
poison you, and make you sick. So it was a good 
thing Miss Muffet ran away. 

That was a bad thing, though, about the piper’s 
son! Didn’t you hear about it? Well, he wasn’t a 
very good boy. This tells about him: 


“Tom, Tom, the piper’s son, 
Stole a pig and away he run, 
The pig was eat, 
And Tom was beat, 
And Tom ran crying down the street!”’ 


No, we don’t feel a bit sorry for Tom. He did a 
naughty, naughty thing when he took a pig that 
was not his, and it sérved him right when he got a 
beating. Little boys and girls have no patience with 
the naughty, crying Tom. He did wrong. Let him 
be punished. 

Oh! the gay good spirits of 


‘Ride a cock horse to Banbury Cross.” 


Doesn't that sound lovely? Banbury Cross must be 
a fine place! Probably it is the place where you get 
“hot cross‘buns.’”’ Don’t you remember? 


‘‘Hot cross buns, hot cross buns, 
One a penny, two a penny, 
Hot cross buns!”’ 


Jack and Jill were good children. They always 
helped each other carry the pail of water, and we 
felt so sorry when Jack fell down and broke his 
crown, but his crown didn’t stay broken, for it was 
all cured by “vinegar and brown paper,’ and how 
glad we were, for then Jack and Jill could go up the 
hill again and bring the water safely down this time! 

What a pensive charm there always was about 
gallant Bobby Shafto! 


‘‘Bobby Shafto’s gone to sea, 
Silver buckles on his knee, 
He'll come back and marry me, 
Pretty Bobby Shafto!”’ 


Wat a gay sailor he must have been with his silver 
buckles, and when he came back from sea, can’t you 
just imagine all the lovely presents he would bring 
from far-away countries? 

Even the youngest children appreciate the rhythm 
and the words of 


“Hickory, dic’ ory, dock! 
The mouse ran up the clock, 


The 


The clock struck one, 
And down he run, 
Hickory, dickory, dock!” 


“Sing a song o’ sixpence’’ is a Mother Goose song 
that has interested not only the children who have 
played it in game form, but the grown-ups who have 
sought to put an interpretation to it: 


“Sing a song o’ sixpence, 
A pocket full o’ rye; 
Four and twenty blackbirds 
Baked in a pie. 


‘“‘When the pie was opened, 
The birds began to sing; 
Wasn’t that a dainty dish 
To set before the King? 


“The King was in his counting-house, 
Counting out his money; 
The Queen was in the pantry, 
Eating bread and honey. 


‘“‘The maid was in the garden, 
Hanging out the clothes; 
Along came a blackbird 
And nipped off her nose!” 


The interpretation of this is as follows: 

The World is the pie, with the sky for the cover. 
The four and twenty blackbirds are the twenty-four 
hours of the day. ‘‘When the pie was opened’”’ 
means the daybreak when ‘‘the birds began to sing.”’ 
The King is the great Sun and the sunbeams are his 
money that he scatters all over the world. The 
Queen is the Moon, and the ‘“‘bread and honey”’ are 
the pale silvery moon-beams. The ‘maid in the 
garden” is the Wind, and the ‘‘clothes’’ are the 
clouds, while the blackbird that “nipped off her 
nose’ is the dark Night. 

Who can withstand the cordial 
little folks: 


invitation to 


“Smiling girls and rosy boys, 
Come and buy my little toys, 
Monkeys made of gingerbread, 
And sugar horses painted red.’’ 


Surely none of Mother Goose’s little boys and girls! 

Here is a rhyme which would make any child 
(thoughtful or otherwise) ‘‘sit up and think.’’ It 
contains a very fearful and awful “IF”’: 


“Tf all the world were apple pie, 
And all the sea were ink, 
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And all the trees were bread and cheese, 
What would we have to drink?” 


Such a state of things would cause almost any one 
to take serious thought, even the grown-ups. 

There are many more rhymes in Mother Goose 
equally as good as these, ‘“Fhe House that Jack 
Built,”” “Old Mother Hubbard,” ‘Little Tommy 
Tucker,” “Curly Locks,’’ ‘‘Peter, Peter, Pumpkin 
Eater,’’ and others dear to the childish heart. 

The riddles are also a source of delight: 


“Round as an apple, deep as a cup, 
All the king’s horses can’t draw it up.” 


‘‘Humpty Dumpty sat on the wall; 
Humpty Dumpty had a great fall; 
All the king’s horses and all the king’s men 
Couldn’t put Humpty together again.” 


‘““Come a riddle, come a riddle, 
Come a rot, tot, tot, 
A little red man with a stone in his throat.” 


Children dearly love to guess these riddles and to 
propound them for other people to guess. In these 
we have thought stimulated. 

From the rhymes of Mother Goose written so 
charmingly, the little child gets an idea of musical 
rhythm. Later, he gets the thought, and with 
thought combined with imagination, he 
through the enchanted Land of Fancy. 

Professor Cooley, in his Human Nature and the 
Social Order, says that “Social experience is a matter 
of imaginative, not of material, contacts; and there 
are so many aids to the imagination that little can 
be judged as to one’s experience by the merely 
external course of his life. An imaginative student 
of a few people and of books often has many times 
the range of comprehension that the most varied 
career can give to a duller mind; and a man of 
genius, like Shakespeare, may cover almost the 
whole range of human sentiment in his time, not by 
a miracle, but by a marvelous vigor and refinement 
of imagination. 


roams 


The idea that seeing life means 
going from place to place and doing a great variety 
of things is an illusion natural to dull minds.” 

How helpful this thought is! For only a few in 
the great work-a-day world are privileged to have 
great advantages in travel and in the higher educa- 
tion that a comprehensive study of art, literature, 
and music can give. 

Let us, then, seek to cultivate the imaginations 
of our children. 
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Mother Goose invites the imagination. That is 
why we have Mother Goose primers, Mother Goose 
readers, Mother Goose plays, games, and dialogues. 

So we find that these rhymes have a varied and 
beneficial influence upon the plastic minds of our 
little ones. They inspire expression by action in the 
way of reciting, dramatization, paper cutting, draw- 
ing, and active play. 


They inspire humor. From them the children 
may learn various facts. Little lessons on kindness 
are taught (as in the rhymes of “Little Pussy’’ and 
“Dapple Gray’’), and above all the imagination is 
cultivated and exercised. 

Full of life and activity, the Mother Goose rhymes 
appeal to and influence the children because they are 
near to their own life and thought. 


A Christmas Prayer 


By Mary Kent 


Tue King of kings and Lord of lords 
Was once a little Child; 

He came to earth on Christmas Day, 

To make us happy, glad and gay. 

He loved to play and laugh and sing, 
This Child, who is the world’s great King. 


I give Thee thanks, dear God, that Thou 
Dost let me serve Thee here. 

Help me to play and laugh and sing 
With these dear children of the King; 
Make me in heart, dear Lord, I pray, 
To be a child on Christmas Day. 


Plant Studies for Little People 


By Myrta Margaret Higgins 


IV 
Growing Bulbs in Water 

T is a good idea to have the children grow a few 
bulbs in water, for by so doing they can watch 
root growth. It will thus be plain to them that a 
bulb is only an expanded part of the stem of a 
plant. It will be a great pleasure for them to watch 
the roots grow below, and the leaves and flower 

stalks rise above. 

Paper White Narcissus, Sacred Chinese Lily, and 
Roman Hyacinths are easily grown in water. The 
latter must be held a quarter of an inch above the 
water after the roots are started, in order to prevent 
the decay of the bulb. This can be done either by 
the use of a hyacinth glass, which supports the bulb, 
or with the support of stones. The Paper White 
Narcissus, and the Sacred Chinese Lily, so-called, 
which is really a narcissus, may be grown in shallow 
dishes about three inches deep. They must be held 
in place by small stones. No more stones should be 
used than are necessary for support, as the roots 


need room to spread. Like all bulbs, those to be 
grown in water should be selected for their size and 
firmness if good flower stalks are wanted. They 
must also be planted soon after arrival. Any bulb 
deteriorates by long exposure to the air and will not 
give as good bloom as one which has not dried out. 
Like bulbs planted in soil, immediate exposure to 
sunshine encourages top growth, so that it is best to 
keep them in subdued light until some roots have 
formed, and stalks are an inch or more high. But 
the bulbs in water, unlike those in the pots, should 
not be put in a cool place, but one that is fairly warm. 

Charcoal may be placed in the dishes to help 
keep them sweet, but even with this the water 
must be changed every two or three days. This is 
accomplished by overflowing the dish with tepid 
water, run in at one side and out of the other, or 
by submerging it in a larger dish. If there are 


small bulbs attached to the large ones they should 
not be removed, but space must be left for them to 
grow up between the stones. 
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Christmas Posters of Cut Paper 


By Kate Mann Franklin, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


F course every kindergartner and primary teacher 
wishes at this time of the year to make her 
class room as gay and cheery as possible, and a 
colored poster always adds a bright effect. These 
patterns, carried out in black, gray, and white, with 
brilliant colors scattered in between, will serve the 
purpose well. The first grade children may be able 
to help by cutting on the line after the patterns are 
traced and also by placing on the cardboard back- 
ground and pasting into place. The different shapes 
may be “‘dressed up,” like old-fashioned paper dolls, 
by different children, and when gaudily adorned, 
put in place by the teacher. The Noah’s Ark, for 
instance, could be given to a child for a brilliant 
roof, windows, and body, or each stocking could be 
filled with bright bits for toys, almost any form. 
That will be the teacher’s problem—how to work 
the posters out; I will suggest the shapes and colors 
and composition in general. 

In making posters the lettering should be large, 
easily read, and fully to the fore, speaking its message 
at a glance. The picture should fill out the story 
boldly and clearly, both making together an entire 
thought, not piecemeal bits. It is not at all neces- 
sary to make features with cut paper, each child will 
fill out the faces with vivid imaginations. 

The posters could be painted with water colors, or 
crayons might be used, but colored papers produce ina 
shorter time, from unskilled hands, far more artistic 
results. 
every kindergartner has a fair amount of art training. 

The patterns for the four posters given may be 
transferred with tracing or tissue paper. I use com- 
mon white tissue paper, and transfer in this way: 
First trace the pattern with a soft black lead pencil; 
then turn the tissue over and go over the line with 
the pencil on the other side. This leaves enough 
black lead to make several impressions whichever way 
you wish the design, from right to left or vice versa. 
Lay this impression on your chosen paper and draw 
around again, on the wrong or white side of the 
colored paper, holding the tissue and the paper firmly. 
This process will leave quite enough of a line for the 
teacher to follow. In case of a pupil you would 
probably have to go over it again. On dark paper 
I go over my outline with a white crayon. This 
leaves a white impression. 


I should not say unskilled, as in these days — 


For the four posters there should be four sheets 
of heavy cardboard, light gray if possible, large 
enough to leave a margin all around. I mount each 
poster also on a black sheet of construction paper 
leaving a narrow margin this time, so four sheets of 
black paper would be next in order. Then for the 
background itself, the Milton Bradley Company 
furnish lovely tones of mounting and construction 
papers. I should choose No. 7, a neutral gray, 
ready for any bright colors you may wish. * This 
would be my choice for all the posters. Have all, 
or nearly all, the large shapes black. The Christmas 
tree might be dark green. Some medium shapes I 
should have white. Using thus large masses of 
black, gray, and white you can harmonize bits of 
almost any bright color, many colors mixed together 
with the neutrals. In choosing red, try to get away 
from Red so called. Make it either red orange or a 
red nearer purple; these are far better colors. 

Glue, gum tragacanth, two sticks, a small cloth, 
a ruler, scissors, pencil, together with cardboard, 
colored papers, construction paper, and white draw- 
ing paper are your materials with which to work. 
I use a piece of heavy paper as a blotter. After 
pasting a shape, wipe off the glue or gum tragacanth 
with a cloth, then press down with the heavy piece 
of paper. This is a good method for all pasting with 
adults or children and insures clean results. 

The Toy Shop could be black, the wide and 
narrow strips of paper also black with touches of 
black on the soldiers and toys. The letters might be 
outlined with it, but the main letters should be cut 
from a cheery red. The soldiers have red coats, 
white hats, trousers, and belts; the toys are all cut 
first from white drawing paper, then dressed up in 
green and red and purple. 

Santa Claus and the chimney pots might be 
carried out with a black roof and chimneys, black 
windows, red letters outlined with white, and Santa 
Claus, of course, all dressed in white fur and brightest 
of red coats, cap, and trousers. The bag could be 
dark green and the toys bits of many colors. Red 
can be introduced in the one lighted window where 
mother and father are keeping watch. 

The Mantelpiece and Stockings might have the 
same color scheme, large masses of black in mantel, 
andirons, and strips, smaller bits in the toys, the 
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Christmas Poster of Cut Paper—The Toy Shop 
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Christmas Poster of Cut Paper—Santa Claus 
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Christmas Poster of Cut Paper—Mantelpiece and Stockings 
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Christmas Poster of Cut Paper—The Christmas Tree 
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children in white nightdresses, the stockings white 
with bright color in the toys, the letters red. In 
making red letters be sure to put plenty of bits of 
the same red throughout the rest of the poster. The 
stockings might be red. 
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The Christmas Tree. Use black for strips, coats 
of the toy soldier boys, guns, etc., bits also for the 
toys. The tree may be dark green with bright 
candles and cornucopias, the toys gay with color, 
the letters green or-red. 


Santa-in-the-Box 


HAT child does not love the ‘““Mystery Man,” 

and is it not through the age-old game of 

Hide and Seek that the child’s first realization of self 
and response to external stimuli are aroused? 

Based upon this known mental reaction the 
charming model of Santa Claus springing from a 
chimney top, clearly justifies its claim from a psy- 
chological standpoint in addition to its value as a 
pure joy giver and a timely Christmas toy. 

The accompanying illustration shows the com- 
pleted model and the working drawing gives the size 
of parts, and indicates the simple method by which 
these parts are put together through intersecting. 

The cardboard used should be in weight about 
that of an ordinary calling card, and crayons or 
water colors should be used to indicate the bricks of 
the chimney. The same also will suffice to give 
Santa Claus the regulation white beard and red- 


> Cat Stars Continue until 20” long 


tipped nose, and also a suit of red or brown fur- 
trimmed regalia. 

The spring to which Santa is attached, and 
which causes him to appear over the chimney top 
so suddenly when the cover is lifted, is made by 
folding together two strips of paper, about the 
weight of heavy writing paper, 20 inches long by 
144 inches wide. Any one (who has ever been a 
child) knows how these two strips are folded together 
so as to make “Cat-stairs’> upon the top step of 
which Santa stands (through the aid of a bit of glue). 

This model may be used merely as a “Jack-in- 
the-Box”’ or a “Santa-in-the-Box,’’ or it may be 
converted into a charming Christmas candy box, as 
it will hold, in addition to the Santa Claus, quite a 
quantity of small candy. 

This model would make a charming favor for a 
children’s Christmas party, but of all uses to which 
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it may be put the following suggestion is the most 
appealing. Every good teacher as well as every 
parent longs at this time of the year for some simple 
device which their little ones may make—‘‘all by 
their lone selves’’—in order that they may taste the 
joy of unselfishly creating for others’ happiness, and 
also rejoice in the knowledge that the gift—no 
matter how tiny—is of theirown making. Therefore, 
providing a pattern, and the few materials mentioned, 
any child in the home or any group of children in 
the grade at school may make any number of these 
Christmas joy givers. 

If there happens to be a group of children in a 


neighborhood whose efforts toward some altruistic 
work need stimulation it would be a worthy occupa- 
tion for some one to set them at work making a 
goodly store of these Christmas gifts'to be presented 
to some Children’s Hospital ward, or Neighborhood 
House. 

That this present Yule-tide may stress more and 
more the true Christmas spirit of giving, and that 
social co-operation and the highest spirit of universal 
brotherhood shall prevail, let no kindergartner or 
grade teacher lose this, her greatest opportunity of 
all the year, to lead her children to hold out a hand 
to ‘‘the other little fellow’’ somewhere. 
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“Toys are tools of play, and they should be selected with as much care as other tools are.” 
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Suggestions for Christmas Work 


By Nellie V. Harvey, Bloomfield, N. J. 


gifts for father and mother, toys for 
baby brother and sister, and pretty things to 
decorate the Christmas tree brings the true spirit of 
love and joy in giving. 
Here are a few things that our children enjoyed 
making last year: 


The circular toys illustrated here are cut from 
manila construction paper and fastened together with 
small fasteners. These can be cut to line or free 
hand. 

The square lantern is made from construction 
paper cut eight inches long and three andwa half 


Circular Cutting 
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Suggestions for Christmas Tree Decorations 


inches wide. For Christmas, red paper should be 
used. Paste narrow strips of silhouette paper along 
the top and bottom, then fold to form four sides. 
A small lap is allowed on one side for fastening 
together. Cut a small Christmas tree out of each 
side and line the whole with Japanese transparent 
paper. Use black for handle and fasten together 
with small brass fasteners. 

Other lanterns may be made with white drawing 
paper, decorated with sky and grass made with water 
colors or crayons. 

A great variety of these lanterns can be made for 
different seasons. For Hallowe’en use orange paper 
with black cats in silhouette, always using black 
strips for top and bottom and black handles. For 
the springtime, blue sky and green grass, with 
daisies, both white and yellow, pasted on, are very 
effective and pretty. The addition of birds and 
butterflies make them look quite like Japanese lan- 
terns. 

Hecktograph the Japanese dolls and have the 
children make the dresses from colored cutting paper. 
They help to decorate the tree. 

The bird swings are also attractive for tree 
decorations. The circles are cut from red construc- 
tion paper and the birds colored with crayons or 
water colors on white drawing paper. 

It is a happy time for children when they feel 
that they are going to make some one else happy 
with the little gifts that they have made, and it is 
with joy that they discover their own work on the 
Christmas tree—a loving way to help Santa Claus. 
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The Christmas Story 


By Mary Carolyn Fisher 


A STAR shone out in splendor bright, 
O’er Bethlehem that Christmas night. 


O’er sands of desert from afar, 
The Wise Men came, led by the star. 


The Shepherds watching o’er their sheep, 
Saw glorious light, heard music sweet. 


For Angels came from Heaven to earth, 
To bring glad news, the Christ. Child’s birth. 


As tidings rang from Heaven above, 
The Wise Men brought their gifts of love. 


The wondering eyes of cattle mild 
Watched Mother with the Holy Child, 


Asleep upon the fragrant hay, 
On Bethlehem’s first Christmas day. 
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Motivated Christmas Work in the First Grade 


By Julia A. Fritz, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


CHOOL appeals much more to children when the 

work they do fills a need or adds to their 

pleasure. It is upon this principle that the Christ- 
mas work outlined in this paper is based. 

The children of the first grade decide to give a 
party and invite the kindergarten children to be 
their guests. The work now means something, for 
all that the children do will add to the pleasure of 
the occasion. The suggestions should come from the 
children as much as possible, under the careful 
guidance of the teacher. 

The work falls under four lines: 


I. English. 
II. Constructive Activities. 
Domestic Activities. 
IV. Social Activities. 


I. First we must give our attention to the 
invitation. The children are called upon to suggest 
the way they think the invitation should read so 
that “it will sound well and make the guests feel 
pleased and anxious to come.”’ The children decide 
by vote which suggestion is best and that one is 
adopted. The teacher writes the invitation if the 
children do not write in that grade. Three children, 
to make it democratic, are selected by the class to 
deliver the message. 

Different ways to ‘“‘make the guests happy at the 
party” are suggested and discussed. Since gift mak- 
ing is so common at this time of the year it is very 
likely that some one will suggest it. If gifts are 
decided upon it will be wise to do something that 
can be done very well since only ‘‘our best thoughts 
and work should go to others.” 

As bookmaking is being done in this grade it 
furnishes a good basis for gifts. In making a book 
the children examine their own books to see how 
they are made. They are led to discover the various 
things for themselves. There are two parts to a 
book. On the outside is found the cover and on 
the inside the title page, stories, and pictures. The 
name of the book is always found toward the top of 
the cover. The name of the book is also found near 
the top of the title page, the name of the author 
near the center, and the name of the printer close to 
the bottom. The author is not so anxious to have 


Samples of Book Covers 


MY BOOK 


BY 


R 
a eee All the printing is done by the chil- 


dren with the small printing press. 


IB Printing Co. 
JAMES SMART SCHOOL 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Sample of Title Page 


people see who wrote the book as he is to have them 
see the name. That is the reason why we often 
have to open the book before we see who wrote it. 
After the children have become acquainted with the 
construction of the book they begin to plan their 
own. ‘They decide upon the proper place to put the 
various things. The construction of the book will 
be discussed under constructive activities. 

Names are suggested for the book. For the first 
book that was made in our grade the following names 
were suggested: 

My Book. 

The Children’s Book. 

The Boy’s Book. 

A Primer. 

A First Reader. 

The Girl’s Book. 

The Boy’s and Girl’s Book. 


The children decide by vote which name they like 
best. As a preparation for this work the class notice 
the names of a number of children’s books. The 
contents of the book will be stories composed by the 
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children. The stories will be based upon the activ- 
ities, interests, and experiences of the children, i. e., 
‘We made a bench in the playhouse to-day;” 
“Ralph went to the country; ‘Earl is sick.’”’ The 
recitations and memory gems will be discussed later. 

Il. The constructive activities cover a wide 
range of work and will furnish occupation for some 
time. We must first finish the book. Different 
materials for covers are suggested and discussed. 
The children are given ordinary manila paper and 
each one works out what to him seems a good 
shaped book. As a preparation for this work some 
attention is given to the shape of books. After the 
child has decided upon a good shape, he is given the 
material to make it. 

He now studies decorations. Attention is called 
to the decoration of various books and some good 
examples are shown and discussed. Each child is 
allowed to work out his own ideas as much as 
possible and when all is satisfactory he applies them 
to the gift. Paper and crayons are good mediums 
to use. The illustrating is governed by the content. 
Crayon is a good medium for this work. It is easy 
to handle, allows choice of color, and makes neat 
work. After all the parts are made, they are fastened 
together with a paper fastener or tied with a bit of 
ribbon or pretty cord. The book is then wrapped 
in tissue paper and tied with cord or ribbon. The 
name of the child to whom it is to be given is written 
on a card and placed in the wrapping. 

Attention must now be given to the table for the 
party. The children suggest various things that 
they have seen on tables at parties. In making the 
baskets, doilies, napkins, plates, and knives and 
‘forks each child works out what he thinks will look 
pretty. The merits of the different ones are dis- 
cussed and the children decide by vote which one 
shall be adopted. Because the furnishings of a table 
to look well, must be uniform, but one design is 
used. The child who made the one which is chosen 
then becomes the teacher and shows the class how 
it is made. 

The community Christmas tree will be placed in 
the kindergarten but a small tree will be in the 
playhouse which occupies one corner of the room. 
This playhouse is large enough to accommodate real 
child’s furniture. This small tree will be decorated 
by things suggested and made by the children. 

III. The domestic activities include the proper 
setting of the table and also proper arrangement of 
table and chairs. 

IV. The social activities are really the most 
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important in this case. As the guests enter the 
room, each host or hostess takes one guest by the 
hand and leads him to a chair at the table and tries 
to make him happy. While the children are yet 
seated at the table, some will be glad to entertain 
their friends with Christmas songs, recitations, and 
memory gems which so many of the children are 
learning at this time of the year. The guests will 
help in the same way. This program will be on the 
order of the program which “grown-ups” have at a 
banquet. The tree will occupy a prominent place 
in the room at that time and at the close all the 
children will join hands around it and sing Merry 
Christmas to You to the music of Good Morning to 
You. 

Some of the songs that will be learned for the 
occasion are: 
Jolly Santa Claus 
Ginger Bread Boy 
The Christmas Tree. . 


Hollis Dann 
Hollis Dann 
........-Hollis Dann 


Outline of Christmas Work 
“IB” Grade, James S. Smart School, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Give a party and invite the ‘‘1A”’ Grade. 
I. English. 

A. Write invitation. 

B. Make books for gifts to the guests. 
a. Name the book. 
b. Compose the stories. 

C. Recitations. 

D. Memory Gems. 


II. Constructive activities. 
Make cover for books. 
Illustrate books. 
Wrap and tie books. 
Make individual baskets for party. 
Decorate baskets. 
Make doilies for party. 
Trim Christmas tree. 
Decorate room. 
Cut plates. 
Cut knives and forks. 
Fringe napkins. 
III. Domestic activities. 
A. Set the table for the party. 
B. Arrange tables and chairs. 
IV. Social activities. 
A. Songs. 
B. Games. 
C. Recitations and memory gems. 
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An Unmatched List of Books 


For Kindergarten and Youngest Readers 


7 storvers | Story Plays for Little Children 
: pre With Music, Finger Plays, and Rhythms 


‘By MARY LEORA HALL and SARAH ELIZABETH PALMER 
With frontispiece in two colors and pen-and-inks, $1.25 


The story plays and finger plays are bright and attractive, and the rhythms have a 
rare charm that comes from combining good music with the melodiousness that children 


s wrviete war a | love. All songs, plays, and tone-calls in the book have proved their worth and popularity 
SARAH ELIZABETH PALMER by trial. 


That’s Why Stories 


By RUTH O. DYER 


— SAV 10 te 


The Daytime Story-Book 


By RUTH O. DYER 


Lllustrated, with frontispiece in colors, 


Author of ‘*The Sleepy-Time Story- 


THE 


and decorated by Antoinette Inglis. 
Book.” $2.00 DAYTIME 
. STORY-BOOK : 
Frontispiece in two colors by John Miss Dyer put the children to sleep 
Goss. Decorations by Lester M. Chace. 


with the ‘‘Sleepy-Time Story-Book,”’ the 


$7.00. only bedtime book that actually does the 


In a fanciful way the author of the 
popular ‘‘Sleepy-Time Story-Book’’ now 
keeps children wide awake with twenty- 
five charmingly told nature stories. 


work, and now she wakes them up again 

with this equally interesting and artistic ji § 

volume. These handsome volumes of FCS 


Miss Dyer’s are not just books of stories, 
they are books of ideas as well. 


= The Story-Teller 
[Zhe STORY TELLER For Little Children. By Maud Lindsay 


x Illustrated in colors by F. Liley 
Young. $1.00. 


When this book was in preparation, 
Miss Poulsson, the noted author of 
“Finger Plays,’’ etc., wrote to Miss 
Lindsay: ‘‘I love your poetic and im- 
aginative stories so very much that I am 
more than glad to know that you have 
written some of the ‘fanciful’ kind, as 
youcallit. I thinkno oneelse can write 
that kind for children as well as you.”’ 


A Story Garden 


For Little Children. By Maud Lindsay 


Tlustrated by F. Liley Young. 
$7.00. 

The stories in ‘‘A Story Gar- 
den’? are addressed to the very 
youngest readers, and unlike many 
“simple” stories, which are merely 
pretty little nothings, Miss Lind- 
say’s have point and truth that the 
young child can understand. 


Kindergarten Books by Emilie Poulsson 


These books are too well known ,to need description. Many thousands have been sold to teachers in primary 


and kindergarten grades, and they are also well established in the homes where there are young children. In the 
element of child interest they are unexcelled. , 


FINGER PLAYS, with music, Illustrated, 4to, Cloth, $1.25 

THROUGH THE FARMYARD GATE, Illustrated, 4to, Cloth, $1.25 

CHILD STORIES AND RHYMES, Illustrated, 4to, Cloth, $1.25 

THE RUNAWAY DONKEY, and other rhymes for children, Illustrated, 4to, Cloth, $1.25 


Mother Play and Nursery Songs 


By FRIEDRICH FROEBEL 


Poetry, Music and Pictures for the Noble Culture of Child Life. Translated from the German by Fannie E. 


Dwight and Josephine Jarvis. Edited by Elizabeth P. Peabody. American preface by the editor, and preface to 
second German edition by Dr. Wiebard Lange. Quarto, $1.50. 


At all bookstores. Send for Free Descriptive Catalogue. 


LOTHROP, LEE & SHEPARD CO., BOSTON 
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The Little Yule-Tree 


By Jessie Davis, Chicago 


NCE there was a great forest in which lived 
many, many:trees. There were tall trees 
whose tops seemed almost to touch the sky. There 
were middle-sized trees, but even they were taller 
than the house you live in. There were tiny trees 
no taller than little children. And there was one 
little Fir-tree which was the smallest of all. But 
he stood very straight and held his branches out as 
far as he could. 

The sun shone down on all the trees of the forest. 
The bright sunbeams played in and out among the 
branches of the little Fir-tree. Over and over the 
branches they danced until the tips shone like little 
stars. 

“Stay with me, little sunbeams, stay with me 
always,’’ whispered the little Fir-tree. 

‘‘Oh, no, we cannot,’’ said the sunbeams, ‘‘we 
must go over all the world to carry joy and bright- 
ness.’’ And the sunbeams danced on to the next 
tree and to the next, brightening each tree as they 
shone on it. At last they went away and it grew 


dark in the great forest. 
Then came the clouds carrying raindrops. 
the sky they spread and they looked down on the 


Over 


trees of the forest. Then came more clouds and more 
clouds from—nobody knew where. Slowly they 
floated over the forest and they let the raindrops 
fall on the trees as they passed. Down, down, 
down, came the raindrops—patter, patter, patter— 
and washed the trees, making them sweet and clean. 
Then down, down sank the raindrops, down into 
the ground, giving the thirsty trees a drink. 
“Thank you, thank you,”’ said the little Fir-tree. 
The clouds floated away. They did not hear 
the little Fir-tree for they were so far up in the sky. 
But the raindrops heard. 
“You are welcome,’ 


’ said the raindrops; ‘‘we 
love to give for we give ourselves.” 

Then came the wind sweeping in from the great 
ocean. He blew the trees of the forest, tossing their 
branches, and all the tall trees bent their heads and 
sang with the wind. And the wind rocked the little 
trees to and fro, and all the little trees danced with 
the wind, for they loved him. 

‘““C-o-m-e, c-o-m-e with me,”’ sang the wind and 
he rushed on his way. 


‘‘We wish-sh, we wish-sh, we wish-sh we could 
go,’’ said the little trees. But they stood fast in 
the ground. 

Then the wind came again and again and he 
sang to the little trees: 


“TI go, I go over the land and over the ocean. 

I pass many trees growing in forests far away. 

As I rush over the ocean I see large ships; 

Tall masts stand up straight and strong and th , 
hold white sails. 

Only strong trees can become masts. 

When I go over the land I see many houses: 

They are built from the trees of the forest. 

I see churches with tall spires that point to the 
sky; 

They are built from the trees of the forest. 

Sometimes I hear the organ making music; 

It sings with me; 

It too is made from the trees of the forest. 

Grow strong, grow straight, little trees, that you 
may be worthy to become something great; 

And some day you too shall go forth from the 
forest into the world.”’ 


“Oh! we wish-sh, we wish-sh, we wish-sh,”’ said 
the little trees. 

They thought many times of what the wind sang, 
and slowly in the heart of each little tree grew the 
wish of what he might some day become. 

One little tree thought of the ships with their 
tall masts. He wished with all his heart that he 
might some day be a tall mast and hold great white 
sails, and he stood straighter than ever. Another 
little tree thought of the organ making music; and 
he trembled as hé thought, ‘I wish, I wish I might be 
an organ and sing with the wind.”’ 

‘““We wish-sh, we wish-sh, we wish-sh,”’ whis- 
pered the little trees when the wind came singing 
past, and each one told of his wish. 

But the little Fir-tree, the smallest of all, only 
thoughi of what he wished, for he wished for such a 
wonderful thing that he kept it hid in his heart. The 
sunbeams shone oftenest on him for he listened to 
them as they whispered to him of their work. ‘We 
carry joy and light,’’ said the sunbeams, ‘‘joy and 
light wherever we go.’’ And the raindrops sang as 
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LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY’S 
FALL BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


Boy Holidays 


In the Louisiana Wilds 


By ANDREWS WILKINSON 


A record of adventure filled with thrilling stories of the lives and habits of wild 
creatures. Illustrated by Harold James Cue. $1.50 net 


IN IDA 
LOUISIANA WILDS 


\ ANDREWS WILKINSON 
= 


Mother West Wind “When” Stories 


By THORNTON W. BURGESS 


A new volume of the famous Mother West Wind series telling of what happened when the world was 


young. Illustrated by Harrison Cady. $1.00 net 
The Magic Slippers Under the Blue Sky 
By MABEL FULLER BLODGETT By ZOE MEYER 
A fairy tale that will delight all little folk. Stories of Mother Nature at her best. 
Illustrated by the author. 75 cents net Illustrated by Clara M. Atwood. 50 cents net 


American History for Little Folks 
By ALBERT F. BLAISDELL and 


’ 
FRANCIS EK RATL In Santa Claus’ House 
Little people who are not old enough to study By FLORENCE IRWIN 
history are still old enough to like these stories. This is a Christmas tale all children will love. 
Illustrations by Frank T. Merrill. 75 cents net Illustrations by Nana French Bickford. $1.25 net 


An Eskimo Robinson Crusoe 


By ROY J. SNELL 


Kituk and his three dogs and a pet bear are cast adrift on an ice floe and find many adventures. 
Illustrated by George F. Kerr. $1.00 net 


Old Crow Stories 


By KATHARINE B. JUDSON QLD CROW STORIES | 

Indian myths and folk tales told in spirited style that will appeal to the imagination 
of all children. Illustrated by Charles Livingston Bull. $1.35 net 

When Daddy Was a Boy Nonsense Books 
By THOMAS WOOD PARRY By EDWARD LEAR 
Just the stories all little boys like to hear. A new edition of ttese famous classics in laugh- 
Tilustrated. $1.25 net ter issued in one volume. 


With all the original illustrations. $1.75 net 


Publishers LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 34 Beacon St., Boston 
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they came patter, patter on the leaves. ‘“‘We give, 
we give, we give ourselves, and so we live forever.’’ 

The little Fir-tree whispered, and no one heard, 
“T wish, I wish I might give joy.” 

Then winter came and brought the tiny white 
snow-stars. Softly they came down covering the 
trees, the ground, everything with a white cover. 
The little Fir-tree trembled as he held the white 
snow-stars. ‘‘How beautiful they are!’’ And he 
held them carefully lest he drop one. 

One night when here and there a star twinkled 
in the sky and a thousand little snow-stars twinkled 
on the ground, the Christmas Angel came sweeping 
down to earth from the sky. He bore a wonderful 
message to all mankind and he sought a messenger. 
Through the forest he came and he looked into the 
heart of each little tree. He saw in the heart of 
one little tree the wish to become a tall strong 
mast. The Christmas Angel laid his hand on the 
little tree. ‘“‘Thy wish is good. Some day thou 
shalt be a mast when thou hast grown tall and 
strong enough, but thou art not my messenger.” 
He looked into the heart of the little tree who wished 
to become an organ. ‘‘Thou shalt one day sing my 
message, but even thou art not my messenger.”’ 

At last he came to the little Fir-tree. It bowed 
its head before the Angel. But the Christmas Angel, 
when he saw the wish hidden in the heart of the 
little Fir-tree, smiled gloriously and the radiance of 
his smile shone on the tree. ‘‘Thou art my messen- 
ger for thou bearest my message in thy heart.”’ 

The little Fir-tree looked up at the bright Angel 
and whispered: ‘“‘I am too small to do any great 
thing, I wish only to give joy.” 

“That is my message,”’ said the Angel, “joy to 
all mankind. Thou needest not to do any great 
thing to carry that message. Thou shalt always 
remain small for thou shalt be the children’s tree. 
And thou shalt no more be a little Fir-tree, but thou 
shalt be called the little Yule-tree, the Christmas 
tree, for thou shalt tell each Christmas the story of 
the Christ-Child who came a little babe to bring 
joy to all mankind. And more, because thou hast 
not wished to do any great thing, but hast wished 
only to give joy, thou shalt glorify all common things 
which touch thy branches. And thou shalt bear 
lights whose shining shall carry joy and brightness 
over all the world. And thy crown shall be a star.”’ 

The little tree bowed its head before the Christ- 
mas Angel, but its heart was full of joy for its wish 
had come true. The beautiful Angel reached forth 
his hand and plucked the little tree. Tenderly he 


folded its branches and hid it in his shining robe. 
Then he carried it away with him that it might go 
to the homes of the children, telling each Christmas 
its message of joy. 


Over the forest, over the towns swept the Christ- 
mas Angel. He bore folded in his shining robe the 
little Yule-tree. Cradled in the arm of the Angel 
the little Yule-tree slept and dreamed. 

At last the Angel came to a great city where 
shone many lights. In the very heart of the city 
stood a large store whose windows glowed brightly. 
All unseen the Angel laid the little Yule-tree away 
in the store with many other trees. But the little 
tree still slept and dreamed of the wonderful message, 
and of the time when all mankind would come to see 
and to hear him. In his dream he thrilled with pride 
that he was chosen. And the Angel went away. 

When morning came, the little Yule-tree wakened 
to find that he was standing in a large room with 
many other trees like himself. Gay streamers and 
bright ornaments decked their branches. All around 
them, on walls, on shelves, were gayly colored ob- 
jects which the little Yule-tree heard called ‘‘Christ- 
mas toys.’’ To and fro went busy men and women 
moving things now here, now there. 

Then great doors opened and through them came 
many, many people, fathers, mothers, uncles, aunts, 
children,—the store was filled with people, all busy, 
all hurrying from one place to another. Happy voices 
called to each other, the Christmas toys were picked 
up, put down, then one would be wrapped up and 
sent away and the little tree would see it no more. 
Sometimes the little trees would be pushed about, 
and first one and then another would disappear. 
What became of them? 

The little Yule-tree felt quite excited over all the 
many things he heard and saw. He wondered what 
was going to happen to him. He held out his 
branches laden with bright ornaments. 

At last came a beautifully dressed lady. She 
stopped and looked at the little Yule-tree. ‘‘Thisisa 
very pretty tree,’’said she, “I think I will buy it.” 

The little Yule-tree felt himself picked up and 
carried away past the other trees, past the Christ- 
mas toys, down long aisles, until at last he was car- 
ried through the great doors and. put into a wagon 
with many other trees. Then the wagon carried 
them all through the streets of the great city. The 


little Yule-tree saw the many houses of which the 
wind had sung. Through their windows the lights 
began to gleam and overhead the stars were shining 
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401.—"‘Ring Around a Rosie” 402.—‘‘One Foot Up the Other 403.—“See-Saw, Margery Daw” 
Foot Down” 


Jessie Willcox Smith’s 


MOTHER GOOSE 
IN PICTURES 


Who Lived in a Shoe” 
DECORATIVE INSTRUCTIVE EDUCATIVE 


As a painter of children and an interpreter of child-life, Jessie Willcox Smith is 
pre-eminent. In her illustrations of ‘‘Mother Goose Rhymes” she gives us more 
than a picture, with the gift that is genius she makes us for the moment see and 
feel and think asachild. Her soft, warm tones and delicacy of touch are in com- 

lete harmony with hertheme. These prints are adapted either to schoolroom or 
ome, and aside from their decorative use have a genuine educational value in 
color, form and composition, and in the inculcation of good taste in art. The 
child that knows and likes Jessie Willcox Smith’s pictures is forever beyond the 
407.—"'Peter, Peter, Pumpkin appeal of cheap, degrading art. 
Eater” 


408.—"‘ Little Miss Muffet’’ 


Size 12x 14 inches. 35 cents each, postpaid. $6.00 a set, 
postpaid. Set complete in 18 pictures. 


410.—‘‘Mary, Mary, Quite 
Contrary” 


Diller, a Dollar, a Ten Hot C 


414.—“Polly Put the Kettle On” 415.—‘Little Jack Horner” 


Jessie Willcox Smith’s 


NURSERY RHYMES 
IN PICTURES 


THE LATEST SMITH PICTURES PUBLISHED 


With her poet’s mind and artist’s genius, Jessie Willcox Smith has opened the 
gates into the enchanted world that every child dreams of. With the seeing eye, 
she has beheld the happy, inconsequential things of childhood in a halo of entrance- 
ment, and pictures them with new beauty and significance. The art of Jessie 
Willcox Smith is fittingly ranked with the best poets and painters of children, 
but unlike most of them, her children, in the midst of their play, are always a bit 
reflective and sedate, due to the maternal note that is so predominant in her art. 

For schoolroom or home there could be no more attractive or instructive 
decoration than the ‘‘Nursery Rhyme’”’ Pictures. 


Size 12x 16 inches. 75 cents each, postpaid. $4.50 per set, 
postpaid. Set complete in six pictures. 
419. “The Sandman” 422. “I Like Little Pussy” 
420. “Little Drops of Water’”’ 423. Child’s Grace”’ 
421. “Twinkle, Twinkle, Little Star” 424. ‘‘Babes in the Wood”’ 


_ School Trade Supplied by Milton Bradley Co. 
And some wad eat that wont 2, Cosmopolitan Print Department 


ittle grains of sand, 
But we hae meat and we can eat 


Muke the mighty oc 
And sae the Lord be thankit” 119 West 40th Street, New York dad the plement land” 
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one by one. Sometimes the wagon would stop at a 
house and one of the little trees would be carried up 
the steps and through the open door. What wonder- 
ful things were happening! 

At last they came to a large house whose many 
windows shone brightly. The little Yule-tree was 
lifted up, the door opened, and he too went into a 
wonderful lighted house. He was carried into a 
large room. Two children, a boy and a girl, came 
dancing after him clapping their hands. ‘Oh! what 
a pretty tree!’’ they cried. The lady whom he had 
seen in the store came. ‘‘ Yes,”’ said she, ‘‘it is the 
prettiest tree I could find.’”’ The children danced 
around the little Yule-tree, and his heart thrilled 
with pleasure. ‘‘How happy I shall be here,” he 
thought. 

Finally the children were sent away. Then more 
grown-up people came. The little Yule-tree was now 
set carefully in the very center of the room on a low 
table. Many boxes were brought in, and then began 
a wonderful time for the little tree. Such beautiful 
bright things were hung on his branches: red balls, 
silver bells, bright yellow stars,—his branches were 
covered. 

“IT never was so beautiful as this in the forest,’”’ 
he thought, and he wished the other trees might see 
him. 

And then at last a chain of brightly colored glass 
balls was woven in and out among his branches. 
The little tree wondered what they could be. Sud- 
denly all the little balls shone out—and the little tree 
was blazing with red, green, and white lights. He 
almost cracked his branches in surprise. ‘‘This is 
the most wonderful thing of all!’’ he thought. ‘‘How 
beautiful | am and how happy I am!” His heart 
swelled with pride. 

But there was yet more to come, for more boxes 
were opened, and on his branches, on the table, on 
the floor around him were put ‘Christmas toys’’— 
dolls, wagons, engines, books,—it seemed to the little 
Yule-tree that the very store itself had been brought 
and given to him. 

At last all was done. Everything was on or 
around the little Yule-tree, who stood up straight 
and held out his branches as well as he could. Then 
the people went away, the lights were turned out, 
and the little tree was left alone in the dark. But 
he was too excited to sleep, and besides he had so 
many things to take care of. When at length the 
morning light shone through the windows he was 
quite tired. 

Just as he was beginning to wonder when the 


people would come again to look at him and to ad- 
mire him, he heard the children’s voices. Some one 
came in and drew the curtains down so that the 
room was dark. Again the little glass balls he was 
holding flashed into light. 

Then the door opened and the children danced 
in and around the little Yule-tree. ‘‘ Merry Christ- 
mas!’’ they cried. ‘‘What a beautiful Christmas 
tree!”’ 

“‘Oh!”’ said the little Yule-tree to himself, ‘‘it is 
Christmas and I am the Christmas tree! What a 
wonderful thing it is to be a Christmas tree!” 

‘“‘Now,”’ cried the children, ‘‘hurry, we want our 
presents—which is mine?”’ 

“Oh!?’ cried the little girl, ‘‘this doll is mine, I 
know!”’ and she pulled from the branches of the tree 
the doll he had held so carefully all night. 

‘And this engine is mine!” cried the boy, “for 
that is just what I wanted!’’ And he pulled away 
an engine, the very one the little tree had watched 
so long. 

Then, to the little Yule-tree’s surprise, the things 
were taken from him so fast he could hardly see them 
go. All except the lights and the ornaments were 
pulled from his branches. Even the lights disap- 
peared at last and the curtains were raised. 

The sunshine now streamed into the room, which 
was strewn with toys. The children were playing on 
the floor, first with one thing, then with another. 
No one looked at the little Yule-tree. He still stood 
in the center of the room, but no longer was he so 
beautiful. The ornaments were disarranged and 
some of his branches were broken. At last he was 
moved to a corner of the room and all day he stood 
neglected. When evening came his lights again 
flashed out, but his beauty was gone. Day after 
day he stood in the corner. In the evening his lights 
would glow, but the little tree had lost all pleasure in 
them. After all no one cared for him. 

One morning the children’s mother came into the 
room and looked at the little tree. ‘‘This tree has 
been here long enough,’’ said she. She brought a 
large box, and taking from the little tree the last of 
his splendor she put it away. Then she called to a 
man: ‘Take this tree and throw it out.” 

Rough hands picked up the little Yule-tree, car- 
ried him out of the room, out of the house. He was 
flung into an alley. With broken branches, all his 
beauty gone, he lay on a heap of dust and ashes. 

Then he thought of the forest. How he wished 
he had never left it. Why had the Angel taken him 
away? Suddenly he remembered the message he was 
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Here is new “‘ busy work’’ material that every child will delight 
in using— 
MOTHER GOOSE CUT-OUT PICTURE BOOK 

Something unique in picture books. The front cover shows a 
picture of Little Bo-Peep and the back cover a picture of Little Red 
Riding Hood. The inside cover bears verses telling the stories of these 
well-known childhood favorites, and bound between the covers is a 
colored insert containing dresses and hats, to be cut out and fitted to 
the pictures on the covers. All pictures are in twelve or more artistic 
colors. A really beautiful booklet providing a fascinating paper cut- 
ting occupation for children in the kindergarten and first grade. 
Send 15c for a specimen copy. 


This Little Pig Little Red Riding Hood Little Drops of Water Jack and the Beanstalk Little Miss Muffet 


“*The Complete Series’’ 


MOTHER GOOSE PICTURES 


By Marie L. Kirk 
Beautifully oe in seven or more colors, in facsimile of the original 


paintings. ach picture on heavy embossed mount. The subjects are: 

Little Jack Horner Jack and the Beanstalk 

Little Boy Blue Jack and Jill 

Queen of Hearts Cinderella 

Mistress Mary Little Miss Muffet 

This Little Pig Little Drops of Water 

Little Bo-Peep Little Red Riding Hood 
AND SEVEN TITLES RECENTLY PUBLISHED— 

Peter Piper lickory, Dickory, Dock 

Jack Be Nimble Goosey, Goosey, Gander 

The Goose Girl Tom, Tom, the Piper’s Son 


Peter, Peter, Pumpkin Eater 


making a complete set of nineteen pictures—the most attractive series 
you can buy for schoolroom decoration, or for color studies—also the 
most economical. 


Size, 11x14. Price, each, 20c; postage 5c. 
Published by 


The National Art Company, New York 


Little Boy Blue School trade supplied by 
Milton Bradley Company 


Jack Be Nimble Peter. Peter, Pumpkin Eater The Goose Girl Goosey, Goosey, [Gander 


Dickory, Dickory, Dock 
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to give—‘‘joy” to all mankind. He had not given 
the message. He had forgotten it. There was no 
joy in his heart, only misery. 


All day the little Yule-tree, neglected and miser- 
able, lay on the ash-heap. The clouds spread over 
the sky a dull gray curtain through which came no 
sunshine. The wind whistled by and the little tree 
shivered. Occasionally some flakes of snow fell, but 
they were not snow-stars; they only melted on the 
ash-heap and dripped in muddy streams over the 
branches of the little tree. 

In another yard across the alley were several 
children. They were playing Christmas. “If we 
only had atree!”’ said one child. ‘‘Oh! I know where 
there is one,” cried another; ‘right out here, I saw 
it.” She ran into the alley and came to the ash- 
heap. Again the little Yule-tree felt himself picked 
up, but now he was in the hands of little children 
who carried him tenderly out of the alley. An old 
box was found and put into the middle of the yard. 
The little Yule-tree was carefully lifted on the box 
and set up. Loving hands pulled his branches 
straight and tied up the broken ones. But the little 
tree did not care. He hung his head that he might 
not see any one. 

All the time the children were laughing and talk- 
ing. ‘‘Now,’’ said one, ‘“‘we must trim our tree.” 
“‘Oh!”’ cried another, ‘‘I know where to find some 
lovely tissue paper.’”’ It was brought. The paper 
was dingy and torn but the children thought it beau- 
tiful. Another child brought a torn piece of tinsel 
trimming. ‘‘ Now our tree is trimmed!”’ 

“If we only had some candles!”’ cried the children. 
And first one then another ran home and came back 
with broken bits of candles. There were only a few 
and quite small, but they were fastened on the ends 
of the branches. 

Then the littlest boy came with a wonderful find. 
It wasatin star. The children all shouted with joy. 


“Oh! how beautiful! That is just the thing!’”” And 
the tin star was fastened to the very tiptop of the 
tree. 

-‘“Now we must light our candles.’’ The oldest 
little girl ran into the house and called, “O mother! 
see our tree; can we light it?”’ And her mother came 
out with a light. 

“It is a beautiful tree,’’ said she, and she lighted 
the candles. 

The littlest boy looked at the little Yule-tree 
with shining eyes. ‘‘It is the most beautiful Christ- 
mas tree of all,”’ he said softly. 

The little Yule-tree lifted his head. The light from 
the candles shone on the tin star turning it to shin- 
ing gold. The cloudshad gone. Inthesky the stars 
were coming out one by one. The wind sang softly. 

Then the children and their mother began singing 
a Christmas carol. The little Yule-tree looked at 
the children. The light from the candles shone on 
every face. And suddenly he saw in the hearts of 
the children his forgotten message. “Joy, joy to all 
mankind,” sang the children’s hearts, and joy stirred 
in the heart of the little tree. He stretched out his 
branches. The lighted candles glowed brighter and 
brighter. They shone on the faces of the children, 
on the tin star making it golden, on the paper and 
tinsel trimmings changing them to golden and silver 
threads. 

The little Yule-tree lifted his head higher and 
higher until he looked up. Above him bent the 
Christmas Angel. The Angel took the little tree in 
his hand lifting him up still higher and higher. And 
as the Angel lifted him, the little Yule-tree saw that 
the yard was filled with children—a multitude, little 
children, grown-up children—they filled the yard, 
the city, the whole world—as far as the little Yule- 
tree could see the light from his candles shone on 
happy faces, and happy voices sang “Joy, joy to all 
mankind.”’. And the joy in the heart of the little 
Yule-tree shone out and lighted the whole world. 
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THE Sheboygan, Wis., schools ask the stores and general public for broken dolls and toys. 
These are then repaired by the manual training departments and the dolls are dressed in the girls’ 


sewing classes. 


- Claus would not otherwise come. 


At Christmas these dolls and toys are given to children into whose homes Santa 
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ALL CHILDREN LOVE 


MAXFIELD PARRISH PICTURES 


In full colors, 84 x 104 inches, plate- COPYRIGHT 4808 COLLIER GOH 


9. marked mount 12} x 15} inches 
Wonder Tales, No. 1 Price, $1.00 Wonder Tales, No.7 
Circe’s Palace — The Quest of the Golden Fleec: 
In full colors, 9 x 11 inches, plate- In full colors, 9 x 11 inches, plate- 
marked mount 16 x 20 inches. marked mount 16 x 20 inches. 
Price, $1.50 Price, $1.50 


These Pictures are in Mr. Parrish’s best style and are 
very sympathetic in treatment and rich in color. 


Arabian Nights, No. 2 Arabian Nights No. 12 Christmas 
Prince Codadad The Brazen Boatman In full colors, 84x 104 inches, plate- 
In full colors, 9 x 11 inches, plate- In full colors, 9 x 11 inches, plate- marked mount 15} x 17} inches 
marked mount 16 x 20 inches. marked mount 16 x 20 inches. Price, $1.00 
Price, $1.50 Price, $1.50 


DODGE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


3d St., Eighth Ave., 34th St., New Youk————"————————> 
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THE “SOMETHING-TO-DO” BOOKS 


TRADE-MARK 


CARS 
ry 
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MOTHER GOOSE PUT-ME-TOGETHER BOOK — By WEAVING FAIRY BOOK—By Elizabeth Colborne 
Wanda Zauner Stories with colored pictures 
te to weave that illustrate familiar 


fairy tales, such as Little Red 
MOTHER GOOSE Goose Cut-Out cbjects, half of Riding Hood, Sleeping Beauty, 
OGETHER ~ etc. c 
CUTOUT the balance in black and white. picture in black 
By following the directions and white is given as a guide 
the life-like characters can be for each one to be woven. 
made tostandalone. The arms Colored crayons are supplied 
and legs are movable. with the outfit to color the 
Colored crayons are supplied lack and white pictures. 
BY WANDA ZAUNER for the children to color the This unique book is not only 
WITH COMPLETE OUTFIT FOR FAKING OBJECTS black and white pictures with. a picture weaving pastime, but 
is also intended for the young 
Size of package, 9% x 1334 artist. : 


inches. 75 cents 


Size of outfit, boxed, 8% x 1114 inches. 


75 cents 


TOY ARMY I CAN MAKE—By 
Helen A. Sage 


TABLE DECORATIONS FOR 


“Toy 


ARMY CHILDREN TO MAKE 
The book contains over fifty soldiers, etc., 1CANMAKE By Florence Orville 
printed in fullcolors showing the various 


units of the United States Army. After 
cutting out and following directions the 
models will stand erect. Hours of amusement 
can be had in arranging and rearranging the 
different groups. 


i This book furnishes not only decorations 
for the table for children's parties, but also 
amusement in cutting, folding, and pasting 


the objects for the party 
||| objects which serves as a guide for setting 
FOR CHILDREN Hi the table... The objects will serve also as 
TO MAKE 


souvenirs to be carried home by the guests. 
FLORENCE ORVILLE 


Size, 1144 13% inches, boxed. 
75 cents net 


Size, 10x 12 inches. 50 cents 


_PRETTY BLRDS FOR CHILDREN 


| TO BUILD—By Stanley C. Breneiser TOY FURNITURE FOR CHIL- 
PRETTY BIRDS | This book contains ten sheets of coated DREN TO BUILD—By H.A. Hart 
FOR CHILDREN i) board 


on which are printed in full colors 
TOBUILD || pictures of familiar American birds. Twelve pages of kindergarten models of 
. : furniture printed in colors on coated board. 
The designs are to be cut out and pasted ‘The folding and pasting work is fascinating 
after which, and the complete models will furnish hours 
F | the birds will stand in their natural positions. of amusemont for the little ones. 
Z / Models are made life size in their real colors. 


4 Size, 10 x 12 inches. 50 cents Sise, 10x12 inches 50 cents 
STANLEY G.BRENEISER 


A: B:C 


BLOCK BUILDING 


A. B. C. BLOCK BUILDING BOOK 
By Theone Smith * | 


By following directions the pages fold into ' 
square blocks two and square, 
on which are printed in full colors Birds, 
Animals, Flowers, etc. 


Size, 10x 12 inches. 50 cents 


DOLLIES TO DRESS LIKE FATHER 
AND MOTHER 
By Mary Nye Marshall 


Little people will find plenty of amusement 
in dressing the Dolls—Two Girls and T'wo 
Boys. There are three or four dresses or 
suits and hats for each. The dresses are 
| fastened on with interlocking device. 
|| Printed in full colors. 


Size, 10x12 inches. 


50 cents 


THE GIANTS OF LILLI- PUTANIA—By H. S. Tibbs 


Biggest Book of Year 


for Boys and Girls! 


= 
= 


Imagine having a friend so small he could dive This wonderland book contains 314 pages, 80 
into a tea cup!! 


colored illustrations, and many in black and white. 


John Thurber is a citizen of Lilliputania and you 
visit this wonderful country when you read this 
remarkable book. 


Cover and jacket full colors. 


WSs, 


Size, 7%x9% inches. $1.25 net 


354 Fourth Ave. THE PLATT & NOURSE CO. New York 
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The Christmas Cake 


By Carolyn Sherwin Bailey 


AU the family wanted a cake for Christmas, 

round and plummy, thick and white, to eat 
together on Christmas night. There had always 
been a Christmas cake for the family. When the 
games were over and the candles on the tree burned 
low, and the fire in the fireplace danced and sparkled, 
the Christmas cake was set in the middle of the table. 
Then the Father cut it, and the Mother put the pieces 
on the best china plates. The Sister passed the plates, 
and the Brother was polite and did not eat his piece 
until every one was served. And the Grandmother 
opened the door to see if there were any one outside 
in the snow who would like to come in and share the 
Christmas cake with the family. 

But this year the family was not having any cake 
at all. They were eating only very plain bread and 
butter, and good vegetables that had grown in their 
garden, and once in a while, the butcher’s boy 
brought them something nice for dinner in his basket. 

“No Christmas cake for us to eat!” said the 
Brother. 

“No Christmas cake with frosting!’’ said the 
Sister. 

‘‘No Christmas cake for me to stir!’’ said the 
Mother. 

“No Christmas cake to share!”’ said the Grand- 
mother, and that was the worst of all. 

‘“‘No Christmas cake unless each one of the whole 
family can help to give it to the others,’’ said the 
Father, and that was what started the surprise. 

The Brother had ten cents to spend and the week 
before Christmas he went down to the store to buy 
himself some candy. The barley sugar Christmas 
toys had come. ‘There were reindeer, and bells, and 
bears, and little trees as clear as crystal, and red and 
yellow. But as the Brother was about to choose ten 
barley sugar Christmas toys, he saw the storekeeper 
weighing his sugar in the big brass scales. Then the 
Brother put his ten cents down on the counter and 
said, 

‘Storekeeper, storekeeper, here is my dime 

To pay for some sugar this Christmas time. 

‘Round, and plummy, and thick, and white, 

We want a cake for our Christmas night.”’ 


So the storekeeper filled a bag with sugar, and 


the Brother ran home with it. 


There was enough 
to make the Christmas cake sweeter than it had been 
any Christmas before. 


The Sister wanted to play every day of the week 


before Christmas. It was a holiday week and she 
planned to make the dolls new dresses, and get the 
playroom ready for the Christmas toys. But she 
remembered the hungry creatures out in the barn 
that needed food. So the Sister left her play and 
went out through the snow to give the little brown 
hen some corn and to pull down hay for the cow. 

Then she thought about the Christmas cake, and 
she said, 


“Little brown hen, and mooly cow, 
What will you do to help us now? 
Round, and plummy, and thick, and white, 
We want a cake for our Christmas night.”’ 


And the grateful hen and cow gave eggs and 
milk. They gave enough to make the Christmas 
cake richer than it had been any Christmas before. 

Every afternoon the Grandmother had a cup of 
hot tea. The Sister took it up to her room on a 
tray. But the week before Christmas, the Grand- 
mother decided not to have her cup of tea for ever 
so many days. 


‘“‘T shall buy some raisins instead of tea. 
Fuller than ever the cake shall be; 
Round, and plummy, and thick, and white, 
The cake that we eat on Christmas night,”’ 


the Grandmother said. 

Then the Mother mixed together the sugar, the 
eggs, and the milk with the butter and flour that 
she had saved in the pantry. She dropped in the 
fat raisins and beat the cake as hard and as fast as 
she could. The Mother was very busy every day, 
and all that she could give was her work and the 
careful baking of the cake. But she sang as she 
poured it into the tin, and when she took it out of 
the oven, 


Mixing, stirring, and baking so 

With all my care is a help I know. 

Round, and plummy, and thick, and white, 
Here is the cake for our Christmas night.’’ 
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Gifts Children Will Appreciate 


The Cloud Bird 


A Fairy Story by Margaret C. Getchell 


A Christmas book that is sure to make its appeal to children. Every child of the 
city finds friends among the animals of the neighboring weather-vanes, the figures of 
children playing on fountains, or the ever-popular swan-boats. As they weave stories 
about these friends of the imagination, so the author has built her fairy tale. 

The book is strongly bound in French blue, on which sails the great white Cloud 
Bird. The print is clear and open, and the book of an attractive size for children. It 
is 6x8 inches and contains 84 pages. Besides the cover picture, it contains a colored 
a frontispiece, three full-page illustrations, and headings and tailepieces for each cf the 

7 eight stories. Each page bears something to attract the eye in the tiny silhouettes which 
yp pop up here and there as if they knew when they were being talked about. 


An attractive Prize or Gift Book for your Children. Suggest this book to Parents. Price $1.00 Postpaid 


The Christmas Story 


By Henry Turner Bailey 


The old familiar story retold in Mr. Bailey’s inimitable fashion. Just 
the thing for a gift to your children. 


Booklet, size 41-2 x 61-4. Price 25 cents each 


Mother Goose Coloring 
Cards 


By Rachel Weston 


The cleverest little Mother Goose Kiddies imaginable printed in 
outline on cards which are just right for Water Color or Crayon. Children 
delight in coloring their little friends of Story Book Land and you will find 
they take more pains with these than with inanimate objects 

Particularly appropriate for Christmas Gifts to your scholars or to the 
kiddies at home. 

Subjects: Simple Simon; Tom, Tom, the Piper’s Son: Little Tommy 
Tucker; Handy Spandy Jack-a-Dandy; Queen of Hearts; Little Miss Muffit; 
little Jack Horner; Polly Put the Kettle On; Little Bo-Peep; Little Betty 
Blue; Wee Willie Winkie; Mary, Mary, Quite Contrary. 


Twelve Cards in a Set. Size 7x10 inches. $0.60 
Size 3 1-4 x 51-2, Post Card, $0.25 
Post Cards n quantity, $2.00 per hundred 


Little Betty Blue 


Lost her holiday shoe. Playmates of Other Lands 


What will poor Betty do? 
Why, give her another By Rachel Weston 


To match the other, A set of ten cards giving in beautiful outline drawings a typical boy 

And then she will walk in two. and girl in national costume, amid typical natural scenery—Holland 
Switzerland, Spain, italy, Greece, Arabia, India, Japan, Russia, and the 

Arctic Regions—are included in this valuable series. The designs are printed on heavy water-color stock, post card size 3)9x5\. 


Price, per set of ten cards, $0.13; 2 sets, $0.25. In quantities, by the hundred, any subjects, $1.00 


Published by THE DAVIS PRESS. 23 Foster St.. Worcester, Mass. 


Publishers of the School Arts Magazine 
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Then the Father came home and there was the 
surprise, a Christmas cake sweeter, and richer, and 
plummier, and whiter than any Christmas. He could 
save all the money that he had been earning to buy 
it. 

Christmas night came, and the games were over. 
The candles on the tree burned low, and the fire in 


the fireplace danced and sparkled. The Christmas 
cake was set in the middle of the table, and the 
Father was able to cut it in so many pieces that 
there was enough for the neighbors as well as the 
family. And they ate the Christmas cake that was 
more precious than it had been any Christmas before 
because all the family had helped with it. 
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Who Told Santa Claus? 


By Inez Gordon Brown, New York 


WO shining silver dollars clinked merrily together 
in Billy Norris’s pockets as Billy and Grand- 
father started briskly up the street toward the station 
two days before Christmas. The snow under foot 
had just enough of a crust on it to make it sound 
musical and it seemed as though it enjoyed playing 
an accompaniment to the bright silver dollars which 
jinglety-jingled in Billy’s pocket. 

Billy’s brown eyes were shining with joy and ex- 
pectancy as he asked, “Grandfather, did you say | 
might buy just anything I want with the money?” 

“Yes, my lad,’’ answered Grandfather. ‘‘ You 
see when | was a boy there wasn’t such a variety 
of playthings to choose from and the matter was 
simple enough. A drum, a horn, a top, or perhaps 
a ball, and it was all settled, but now the shops 
are so full of toys of all kinds that I’d never be able 
to decide if I were all by myself.” 

“| wonder how Santa Claus always happens to 
find the things we want most of all,”’ said Billy. 

‘Well, ”’ replied Grandfather, ‘‘you see Santa Claus 
makes a specialty of that very thing. He has been 
so busy inventing things to please boys and girls that 
he can tell in an instant what will suit them.” 

‘“‘He must be awfully busy!” exclaimed Billy. 

‘Well I should say so,”’ said Grandfather, ‘but 
of course he has many helpers at this season. The 
storekeepers are all in his employ and they help.”’ 

Billy wanted to ask how it was all managed, but 
before he could inquire they had reached the station 
and in the excitement of boarding the train he forgot 
about it. In less time than it takes to tell it they 
were speeding toward the city, flying past houses 
large and houses small, but it needed only half an 
eye to see that in each and every one of them prep- 
arations for Christmas were going on. There were 
so many things for Billy to see and inquire about 


that he could scarcely believe he had reached the 
city when Grandfather called out, ‘‘ Here we are, my 
lad!”’ 

The crowds of people hurrying to and fro, the 
cars, automobiles, horses, and wagons made Billy 
glad to slip his hand into Grandfather’s. Surely the 
whole world was busy getting ready for Christmas. 

Down the street they went, passing store after 
store where toys and goodies were temptingly dis- 
played. Often they stopped to look into windows. 
Billy had just felt in his pocket for the twentieth 
time to make sure that his precious dollars were safe 
when he suddenly exclaimed, ‘‘Oh, Grandfather, 
look! look!”’ 

Grandfather turned and saw that Billy had 
stopped before a window which contained various 
cages and little pens. Away at the back sat a gay 
poll parrot eating seeds from a cup at the side of the 
gilded cage; but Billy was not looking at the parrot. 
Near the parrot was a tiny pen containing two rab- 
bits, one pure white and the other brown and white; 
but Billy was not looking at the rabbits. Several 
gold colored canaries fluttered and hopped about 
cages hung from overhead, but Grandfather saw that 
Billy’s eyes were not upturned. They were gazing, 
instead, at something away down in the corner. 
What could it be? Grandfather stepped closer and 
there looking wistfully out into the street sat a little 
gray kitten all by itself. It looked so much like 
Billy’s Fluff that at first Billy almost thought it 
must be his own playfellow. Then he noted the 


tiny white spot at the tip of the tail and the white 
spot on the nose, and Billy laughed at his fancy. 
Billy’s kitten was always frisking about, playing with 
balls and bits of string—but then—Billy decided 
that his kitten might look sad and wistful if he had 
And Christmas only two days off! 


no home. 


rr 


HOW PETER RABBIT WENT TO SEA 

Peter makes a boat out of a box and sails 
down the brook. The swift current carries 
him out to sea, where he meets with thrill- 
ing adventures. Every page of text illus- 
trated by full-page picture in colors. 
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After a long exile the famous Peter Rabbit has come back, once more to entertain 
little children everywhere as no other character has ever done. 


His latest and most 


ho interesting adventures are chronicled in the best of all Peter Rabbit stories—three 
cond beautiful little books entitled: 


PETER RABBIT AT THE FARM 

Peter’s visit to the farm, his acquaintance 
with the cows and other domestic animals, 
and his escapades among the farmer's 
crops, make a story that will delight every 
little child who hears it. 


PETER RABBIT’S CHRISTMAS 
The reading of this little story will help to 
make Christmas a little bit ‘‘merrier’’ for 
every child in your schoolroom. The real 
Christmas spirit is personified by Peter and 
his comrades. 


All these new Peter Rabbit Books are bound in cloth and boards, with decorative cover designs. Size5}x4}. Price, each, $0.50, postpaid 
Three other Little Books that will mark big Results in your Schoolroom 
THE MOTHER STORIES SERIES 


MOTHER ANIMAL STORIES 

Here are forty-seven stories of animals ranging 
in scope from the mouse to the elephant, each of 
appealing human interest with facts of educational 
value. A splendid book of stories to tell or for first 
grade children to read. Printed in good size type 
with a picture on nearly every page and frontis- 
piece in colors. Price, $0.50. 


MOTHER BIRD STORIES 
Eighty-six bird stories to be told to the children 
or for use as supplementary reading in the First 
Grade. Here are interesting adventures of the 
little sparrow, the wise owl, the proud peacock, 
the foolish ostrich, and nearly all other members 
of the great bird family. 


MOTHER BED TIME STORIES 
‘Another book of the same series, contain- 
ing the best Bed Time stories to tell to children 
—stories which will make the children’s bed 


Price, $0.50. time hour a happy one. Price, $0.50. 


For seventy-five years the house of Altemus has stood for highest quality in juvenile books. Any book bearing the Altemus imprint is a worth-while addition to 


good literature in school or home. 


SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOGUE 


““Come, Billy,’’ said Grandfather, ‘‘the crowds 
will be gathering and you won't have half a chance 
to choose your gift.”’ 

Billy gave one long lingering look at the little 
gray ball in the corner and trudged on. 

The toyshop proved all that Billy had dreamed 
it might be—and more. He rubbed his eyes to 
make sure he was awake. There were trains that 
would go by winding, and some that went by elec- 
tricity; toy horses almost as large as Billy’s Ted who 
drew him to school. There was machinery for 
lifting sand, wonderful things for building, clowns 
who performed marvelous tricks,—and hundreds of 
toys which it would take all day to tell about. What 
fun it was to see the saleslady show how one after 
another worked! Billy wished he might stay a week 
and even then he knew he could not see all. 

“How much do you want to spend?”’ asked the 
saleslady. Billy proudly showed her the silver dol- 
lars. Which should it be—an engine or a motor 
boat? Billy tried both and Grandfather approved 
of both. The engine with four cars which ran by 
themselves after being wound seemed quite the best 
for the money and Grandfather was quite certain 
that that would be Billy’s choice. Billy had always 
said that some day he wauld be an engineer. 
‘Please lean over so I can whisper in your ear,”’ 


said Billy at length, and then Grandfather knew that 
Billy had decided. 

But what Billy said when Grandfather bent down 
made Grandfather look very much surprised. ‘‘Must 
I spend my money here?”’ questioned Billy. 

‘“Why—why this is the best toyshop in the city,”’ 
said Grandfather. ‘‘Surely there must be something 
that you like!” 

Then what do you think! The big tears came 
welling up in Billy’s eyes and threatened to spill 
themselves down his cheeks. But he'‘bit his lips 
and said in a voice which was a bit quavery, ‘I 
don’t think I want any toy as much as I want that 
little gray kitten.” 

“But Billy Boy, think of the little kitten you 
have at home; surely you have enough pets,”’ said 
Grandfather. 

“Tt isn’t that I need any more kittens to play 
with,’’ said Billy, “but I can’t help thinking how 
happy this one would be if he could belong to some 
one. Christmas would be pretty lonesome in that ° 
store window.” 

Grandfather jerked his glasses off suddenly and 
blew his nose. 

‘To be sure, to be sure,”’ he said. ‘‘Run along 
and wait for me at the door; I'll have to explain 
to the saleslady about the kitten.” 
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Recent Publications 
A STUDY OF FAIRY TALES 


By Laura F. Kready. This book analyzes the qualities in fairy 
tales which make them suitable for children of the kindergarten 
and first grade, and instructs the teacher in the art of telling the 
story. There is a wealth of bibliographical suggestion which 
the teacher will find most helpful in acquiring the background 
of her subject. $1.40. Postpaid. 


THE USE OF KINDERGARTEN GIFTS 


By Grace Fulmer. The author’s wide experience in supervision 
enables her to offer something worth while to every kindergarten 
and primary teacher. In this book she applies the best of 
modern theory and practice to the use of the kindergarten gifts, 
and shows how to develop through these, greater initiative 
and happy co-operation in the social group. The principles 
involved underlie successful primary work as well. I]lustrated. 
Riverside Educational Monographs. \n press. 70 cents. 
Postpaid. 


THE POSY RING. School Edition 


A Book of Verse for Children chosen and classified by Kate 
Douglas Wiggin and Nora Archibald Smith. /P/ay- 7ime, Bed- 
Time, Christmas, The Flower Folk, Other Little Children, 
and like groupings make up the two hundred selections in this 
‘*posy ring’’ for little people. 65 cents. «Postpaid. 


THE DUTCH TWINS PRIMER 


By Lucy Fitch Perkins. ~The continuity of story interest, the 
interpretative illustrations, the rare charm of humor that have 
made Mrs. Perkins’s Twins Series deservedly popular, charac- 
terize this text for beginners. The Suggestions to Teachers 
and Word List with which the text is equipped are especially 
helptul. Illustrated. 44 cents. Postpaid. 


Send for circulars of these recent books 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


Boston New York 


Chicago 


Silent Occupation 


(Sentence Building.) Prepared by Mrs. Claude J. Bell. 


Consists of sentences printed on smooth, heavy paper, five by 
nine inches. Words to be cut apart by the teacher and used 
by Primer and First Grade pupils for Seat Work. Note of in- 
struction on each chart. Useful and pleasant busy work. Ten 


Charts for 10 cents. Thirty Charts for 25 cents. 


Primary Charts 


Every primary teacher needs a PRIMARY CHART. We 
can send you a good one. Practical in its make-up, and 
pleasing and beautiful with its pictures of things children most 
love. Its pages include Words, Easy Readings, Phonics, 
Language, Drawing, Number Lessons, Color Charts, 
Music, and Penmanship. The music includes a few simple 
songs. Edges of every sheet well bound. Mounted on an ad- 
justable iron stand, which is light and durable. Send for one 
NOW and make your work for the beginners a joy to them. 
Price $10.00, but as we buy in quantities, we can furnish this 


chart for a limited time for $5.00. 


CLAUDE J. BELL 
Nashville, Tenn. 
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So it was settled, and in a short time Grandfather 
and Billy were retracing their steps toward the little 
store where Billy had seen the kitten. 

Billy’s head came just a trifle above the counter 
as he stepped up to say, “‘ Please, sir, | want to know 
how much little gray kittens cost.” 

“We have only one left,’’ responded the store- 
keeper, ‘‘and he acts so dull and stupid that I can’t 
get my usual price. You may have him for two 
dollars.” 

Very promptly Billy placed the shining silver dol- 
lars on the counter, then waited while the kitten was 
cozily tucked into a box with holes in the top. 

That evening two little gray kittens frolicked on 
the rug before the open fire. It would be hard to 
say which was the happier. As they scampered 
about the floor Billy remarked to Grandfather,‘‘My 
new toy doesn’t need winding, does it?”’ 

And now comes the really strange part of my 
story: the shiny black train with four cars which 
Billy almost bought at the toyshop, was the very 
first thing he saw under his Christmas tree two morn- 
ings later. Which proves, of course, that you never 
can tell what people are in league with Santa Claus. 


OR 


International Kindergarten Union 


Dear fellow workers:— 

While our specific problems may differ widely, all 
of us are professionally interested in rediscovering 
each year the particular province that our work 
with young children occupies with reference to the 
larger field of education. To think Jess of how we 
may safeguard our own peculiar phase of education, 
and to think more of what it may contribute to the 
larger unit of accomplishment, seems the safer way 
to save the kindergarten to greater service, educa- 
tionally. 

There are those among us who have seen kinder- 
garten education remake itself again and again 
wherever thinking workers were willing to question 
the so-called unquestionable. Out of these recon- 
structions new and better realizations have come, 
until now there are some who have yielded the 
name, believing by so doing, that it means the 
furthering of ideas and ideals of young children’s 
education. If we lose the letter and gain the spirit, 
have we lost or won for kindergarten education? 

Much as we would like to think that the kinder- 
garten has come into its own in public education, too 
often it still exists as a side-line to be tolerated but 
not incorporated. It is true that in some instances 
the kindergarten teacher herself has built up a wall 
of defense against invasion, due to a highly specialized 
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training that has intensified differences, rather than 
emphasized the big ground of common relation- 
ship. 

In order to help break down this prejudice our 
State Normal School at Kalamazoo, Mich., is offering 
a new course of study known as Early Elementary 
Education, including kindergarten, first and second 
grades. This is not a differentiated course, where a 
choice is offered students between kindergarten and 
primary work with certain common subjects, but a 
unified one, requiring of all students the same prepa- 
ration. This may be counted a radical departure 
by those who are endeared to the traditions of the 
kindergarten movement in America, but as we face 
public school conditions and world conditions, the 
imperative need demands that we strike rock-bottom 
in this matter, and no longer withhold anything fine 
that the kindergarten may have had, that it can pass 
on to those who are hungering and thirsting for it. 

Only a few days ago a sixth grade teacher told 
this: “‘My observations this summer in a kinder- 
garten have helped me more than all my training 
for upper grade work, to better understand how to 
approach subject-matter with my own boys and 
girls.’’ She then proceeded to illustrate how, in 
teaching physiology, she took up food conservation, 
a national problem, close to,the home and the child, 
and experimented with food values, letting the chil- 
dren weigh food stuffs to discover calories in relation 
to urgent needs of the body and health. 

The principles underlying good teaching in the 
kindergarten are common to all good teaching, so 
progress lies in the direction of a closer acquaintance 
with every field of education. To this end the 
I. K. U. must be a party to every national movement 
that spells education. Its sections at the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence of the N. E. A. in February 
and again in the summer have proven its open- 
mindedness on this point. Let more of our members 
be seen at the mid-winter meeting. There, one has 
the great opportunity of contact with our nation’s 
school administrators and they, in turn, learn more 
of the young child’s needs in education. 

The I. K. U. will celebrate its quarter of a century 
anniversary when it convenes in Chicage next spring. 
May it prove an occasion of more than passing 
interest, when fully grown-up it shall undertake a 
new and greater piece of work, namely, to do its part 
in this world’s crisis by throwing off the shackles 
that have bound it and declare itself a movement of 
no time, no party, and no creed, educationally free, 
to contribute its best to humanity. 


With sincere greetings, 
Lucy GAGE, 
Auditor. 


Timely Books of 
Patriotic Interest 


By WAYNE WHIPPLE 


The Story of the 
American Flag 


Every schoolboy ‘and schoolgirl in 
the land should be familiar with the 
chief points in the history of their 
country’s ensign. Nothing could be 
more clearly presented in the way of a 
pen-picture of the birth of the Stars 
and Stripes In addition to the com- 
plete story of the Flag it contains a 
collection of songs, poems, addresses, 
drills, and sayings about the Flag not 
available from any other source. 

Profusely illustrated. Quarto. Cloth. 
Price, 75 cents. 


| The Story of the 
Liberty Bell 


This book rings out with a full and attractive story of our own long 
strugyle for Independence in 1776,and our second and decisive struggle 
in 1812. It tells also the story of the sacrifices, sufferings and 
martyrdoms in the battles for Freedom by other peoples. These stories 
can never be too strongly impressed on 
the minds of our coming citizens and 
future Presidents. 

Profu ely illustrated. Quarto. Cloth. 
Price, 75 cents. 


The Story of the 


THE S 
THE AMERICAN FLAG 


WAYNE WHIPPLE 


White House Wes 


A thoroughly interesting story of the 
home of our Presidents, from John 
Adams to Woodrow Wilson, and in an 
incidental way the story of the “Mis- 
tresses’’ of the ‘‘Mansion.’”’ Contains 
portraits and brief biographical sketches 
of all the Presidents and many illustra- 
tions 

Profusely illustrated. Quarto. Cloth. 
Price, 75 cents. 


The Story of Young: 
George Washington 


This is not a history, but a story of 
the boy George—a living boy whose 
doings all American children can under- 
stand. His disappointment when his 
mother begs him not to go to sea, his 
surveying expeditions, his early fights 
with Indians, his later exploits at the 
Allegheny and at Fort Duquesne, are all 
recounted with liveliness, and with an 
understanding of the human values. 

With eight full-page original illustra- 
tions in colors. Large 12mo. Cloth. 
Price, $1.00. 


Qj 
The Story of Young 
Benjamin Franklin 


The events of young Franklin’s life 
from his earliest experiences, before the 
time he ran away from Boston, to the 
end of his eighty-four years, as here re- 
cited, are instructive and entertaining. 
Those who have not fully appreciated the 
life and work of “B. Franklin, Printer’’ 
will surely have a new view of this great 
man after reading this interesting book, 
which is heartily recommended to all 
young people. 

With eight full-page original illustra- 
tions in colors. Large 1tz2mo. Cloth. 
Price, $1.00. 


The Story of Young Abraham Lincoln 


The real story of Abraham Lincoln’s boyhood, replete with new 
anecdotes and much good material neyer before published. Robert 
Todd Lincoln, son of the martyred President, wrote the author of this 
book: ‘You are putting the people nearer to the heart of Abraham 
Lincoln than any other writer.” This book should be in every school- 
room. No better source of material for Lincoln Day exercises is 
available. 

With eight full-page original illustrations in colors. Large 12mo. 
Cloth. Price, $1.00. 


Henry Altemus Company 
1326 Vine Street Philadelphia 
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THE OUTDOOR BOOK 


By ZoE MEYER 


A nature reader for second grade. 
October, 1917. Illustrated, 40 cents. 


AMERICAN HISTORY FOR LITTLE FOLKS 


By BLAISDELL and BALL 


Published in 


Published in 


A history reader for third grade. 
October, 1917. Illustrated, 50 cents. 


THE EASIEST PRIMER 


and the largest, is Wide Awake Junior, the new 
book in the series of Wide Awake Readers. Care- 
fully graded. All pictures in color. Vocabulary of 
200 words. Price, 30 cents. 


THE RHYME AND STORY PRIMER 


By Etta AusTIN BLAISDELL and 
MARY FRANCES BLAISDELL 
‘‘Story-approach’’ method, with emphasis on 
phrasing. All pictures in colors. Price, 32 cents. 


Write for list of new books for the primary grades— 
supplementary readers and dramatic readers. 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 Beacon St., Boston 623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Every Kindergarten Teacher should be 
a Subscriber 


Keep in touch with the 


Primary Grades through 


| Cur | 
EDUGATION| | America’s Leading 
Primary Educational 


Magazine 


$2.00 per year 


Send for sample and learn why 
you cannot afford NOT 
to subscribe. 


PRIMARY EDUCATION CO. 


50 BROMFIELD STREET 


BOSTON 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


A Christmas Carol 


Tune—‘‘ Sweet and Low’”’ 
By M. Estelle Dodd 


Merry bells, merry bells, 

Bells of Christmastide, 

Bells, bells, Christmas bells, 

Chime out your message wide. 

Tell the wonderful story of old 

Which shepherds heard by angels told, 
Long ago on Christmas. 

Merry bells, happy Christmas bells. 


Merry bells, merry bells, 

Bells of Christmastide, 

Bells, bells, Christmas bells, 

Chime out your message wide. 

In a manger for a bed 

Little Lord Jesus laid his head, 
Long ago on Christmas. 

Merry bells, happy Christmas bells. 


UN CS ZS 


National Council of Primary Education 


THE Chicago Branch of the National Council of 
Primary Education held its first meeting in the rooms 
of the Brownleigh Club, October 20. A group of 
twenty-five gathered around the luncheon table, and, 
after the luncheon, the chairman spoke briefly of the 
purposes of the organization. 

Miss Flora J. Cooke, principal of the Francis W. 
Parker School, then spoke on Seat Work. She said 
that as activity is the law of growth, seat work or 
occupation between recitations should be most care- 
fully planned so that the children’s activities may 
make for growth and progress. The material should 
be such as the children can manipulate themselves. 
She deplored the over-preparation of material by the 
teacher, some teachers cutting paper to measurement, 
leaving nothing for the children to do but a little 
folding and pasting. 

The problem should be related to the child’s 
needs, as boxes for material or for seeds and stones, 
envelopes for his papers, scrapbooks to be used as 
gifts. The problem should be neither too easy nor 
too hard, but should be planned to arouse effort. 
While there should be no over-straining after per- 
fection, neatness should be insisted upon, good habits 
of work established, good taste cultivated. There 
should be a clear understanding in the child’s mind 
regarding the project, and then he may go ahead and 
work it out. Originality and initiative are to be 
encouraged. 

An interesting discussion followed Miss Cooke’s ° 
talk. 

The subject for discussion at the next meeting 
will be Some Primary Problems. 
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Educational News 


Miss FANNIEBELLE CURTIS, 
director of kindergartens, New 
York City, is in France in the 
interests of children. Miss Curtis 
is a member of a commission sent 
out by the Citizens’ Committee 
for the Conservation of the Chil- 
dren of America during the War; 
she also bears letters from the 
U. S. Bureau of Education, and 
represents especially the Inter- 
national Kindergarten Union. She 
is studying the effect of war on 
children, finding out what 
countries and communities in 
Europe have done in the way of 
caring for children during war, 
and making known that it is our 
earnest desire to devise plans for 
effective co-operation for the wel- 
fare of the children of our noble 
allies. Miss Curtis says: ‘Unless 
we save the children, all sacrifice 
is useless.”” She will go to England 
also before returning to this 
country in December. 


The National Kindergarten and 
Elementary College, Chicago, of 
which Miss Elizabeth Harrison is 
principal, realizing that one of the 
duties of any nation in war times 
is the conservation of its child life, 
is giving a course of free lectures 
for the benefit of all women who 
desire the further enlightenment 
that expert knowledge can give. 
The lectures are given weekly dur- 
ing October, November, Decem- 
ber, and January, and are on such 
subjects as Conservation of Food 
during War Times, The Problem of 
the Foreign-born Mother, Small 
Parks and Social Setilements for the 
After-school Hours of Children, The 
Story Tellers’ League, The Value of 
Keeping the Thought of Children 
Sweet and Wholesome, Efforts of 
the International Kindergarten 
Union in Behalf of Children. The 
lecturers are expert representatives 
of the special lines of work pre- 
sented. 


A large and enthusiastic meeting 
of the Connecticut Valley Kinder- 
garten Association was held in the 
Northwest Kindergarten, Hart- 
ford, Ct., October 20. Over eighty 
members formed a kindergarten 
circle and carried out a program of 
A Kindergarten Morning, consist- 
ing of songs, stories, march, gift 
lesson, games, and occupation. 


THE NOBLE BOOKS 


REAL HELPS FOR THOSE WHO 
TEACH AND THOSE WHO LEARN 


A Real Help in Paper Cutting 


MOTHER GOOSE PICTURES MY CHILDREN 
LOVE TO CUT OUT AND ASSEMBLE 


No.1 ‘This book contains the popular Mother Goose figures, printed in 
black silhouette on green paper. At the foot of each page is the Mother 
Goose rhyme corresponding with the picture anda miniature picture sug- 
gesting one way in which the figures may be assembled so as to illustrate 
that particular rhyme. Price, $0.25 


Old Favorites in New Form 
MOTHER GOOSE RHYMES MY CHILDREN LOVE 


No. 2 The most popular nursery rhymes printed in large type on a green 
paper, illustrated in silhouette, with the alphabet added at the back of the 


ook. Price, $0.25 
Including Many Game Songs 


MOTHER GOOSE SONGS MY CHILDREN LOVE 


No.3 The first inexpensive collection ever published for school and home 
use of the more popular Mother Goose and nursery songs. ‘The music has 
been expressly arranged for young children’s voices. A footnote of in- 
struction is added to each song, describing just how the games should be 
played. Price, $0.25 


Color Work that Entertains and Educates 


MOTTOES MY CHILDREN LOVE TO 
COLOR AND FRAME 


No. 4 A Paint Book of inspiring mottoes so planned as to cultivate and 
strengthen the child's morals and artistic tastes. Price, $0.25 


MY CHILDREN’S ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 
PAINT BOOK 


No. 5 The purpose of this book combines art with literature. It contains 
fifteen of Robert Louis Stevenson's poems, appropriately illustrated in 
outline with a guide to help the child to artistically arrange the coloring. 
Price, $0.25 


MY CHILDREN’S EUGENE FIELD PAINT BOOK 


No.6 Fifteen of Eugene Field’s poems with a series of drawings in out- 
line. An ingenious plan has been devised to direct the child in coloring 
these pictures so as to effectively illustrate the verse. Price, $0.25 


MY CHILDREN’S SCRAP BOOK 


No.7 The large green paper pages of this book provide an excellent 
background on which to mount the children’s pictures. The book is 9% x 
12 inches, with envelope attached conveniently inside the front cover to 
hold the clippings until the child has time to paste them in the book. 
Price, $0.25 


WHAT MY CHILDREN LOVE TO EAT 
AND HOW TO PREPARE IT 


No. 8 What to give children to eat mange | the Spring, Summer, Autumn, 
and Winter months; what to let them take to school for their luncheon; 
what to give them when they are recovering from an illness; what to let 
them eat when they havea picnic or party. Allthese questions and many 
more are answered. Price, $0.25 


A Logical Finger-Play Book 
SHADOW PICTURES MY CHILDREN 
LOVE TO MAKE 


No. 9 Each page of this book offers an illustration almost life-size indi- 
cating in just what positions the hands must be held to form a perfect 


shadow picture of a rabbit, dog, cat, etc. 32 pictures in all. The Cn 
only inexpensive book of its kind. Price, $0.25 LEE -. 
S 
POEMS MY CHILDREN LOVE 
ADAMS plishe BEST OF ALL oy 
3i West 15° St. New York 
Ne. 10 You will really have to see this collection to fully 
appreciate the sort of poems my children love best of ? eS Py 
all. They are for the most part the very poems you want your children to know and ry oA LOS 
wish that they might be taught to memorize in connection with their other fe) Or SOS 
school work. Order this book and if you are not wholly ae, return it and Xe < 
receive your money back. rice, $1.25 
NS A, 
PIANO PIECES MY CHILDREN LOVE 
No. 11 Contains 36 celebrated piano pieces of the world’s master masi- Sow 
cians. Each composition has been so simplified, fingered, phrased, oe, 
and provided with the necessary marks of expression, that it can be fs) a! SAT 
easily mastered by the beginner. Price, $0.75 & oot eS eee 
e LO 
Lloyd Adams Noble, Publish 
31 West 15th Street, New York City MESES 
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Gift Books of Attraction for 
Little Ones 


Muvver and Me 


By ROBERT LIVINGSTON. “Little folks 
will like these verses for their swinging 
rhythm and because they tell about familiar 
well-loved persons and happenings.’’—Rich- 
mond Times-Dispatch. illustrated in color and 
line by Milo Winter. $1 oo net, 


The Belgian Twins 


By LUCY FITCH PERKINS. American chit- 
dren who are giving their pennies to help take 
care of littlh- Belgian children will find this new 
‘*Twin"’ book most interesting. Illustrated, 
$1.25 net. 


Tales of the Persian Genii 
By FRANCES JENKINS OLCOTT. Wonder 


stories from Persia retold with a vividness and 
wealth of Oriental coloring that will fascinate 
every imaginative child. Beautifully illus- 
trated in full color by Willy Pogany. $2.00net. 


Nights with Uncle Remus 


By JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS. A beautiful 
holiday edition of the most popular of the 
Uncle Remus books. With 12 full-page illus- 
trations in color, 1o half titles in black and 
white, other decorations and delightful cover 
in full color by Milo Winter. $3.00 net. 


The Little Days 


By FRANCES GILL. ‘Tells in verse with a 
pretty swing, from the child’s point of view, 
the pleasures and doings of childhcod.’’— Boston 
Herald. \\lustrated in color and black and 
white by MiloJWinter. $1.50 net. 


The Red Indian Fairy 


Book 


By FRANCIS JENKINS OLCOTT. ‘She has 
brought together in simple and delightful form 
a storehouse of red Indian nature myths, suit- 
able for story-telling at home, in schools or 
wherever children are assembled.’’— Utica 
server. Illustrated. $2.00 net 


Cloud Boat Stories 


By OLIVE ROBERTS BARTON. “A perfect 
treasure for little children from 3 to 7. .. . 
The stories are just the right length to read at 
bedtime.’’— Lexington (Ky.) Hera/d. lllustrated 
by Milo Winter. $1.50 net. 


Send for Circulars fully describing our 
Children's Books. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


BOSTON AND NEW YORK 


Each part of the program was 
conducted by a member of the 
association, and many helpful sug- 
gestions were brought out. In the 
afternoon, Miss Lillian Bissell of 
the Hartford School of Music, and 
a member of the Music Committee 
of the I. K. U., spoke on Music 
Interpretation. The new officers 
elected at the business session 
were: President, Miss M. Lima 
Culver, Hartford; vice-presidents, 
Miss Susan Andrews, Bridgeport, 
Ct., and Miss Rachel Jones, 
Springfield, Mass.; secretary, Miss 
Edith L. Cook, Hartford; treas- 
urer, Miss Pearl Rand, Holyoke, 
Mass.; auditor, Miss Florence 
Hill, Florence, Mass. 

One of the acts of the new school 
board in Buffalo, N. Y., has 
resulted in the discontinuance of 
the Training School of the Buffalo 
Kindergarten Association. In the 
opinion of the school. board, the 
city should provide free training 
for kindergartners as well as for 
grade teachers; it was therefore 
voted to add a kindergarten de- 
partment to the teachers’ training 
school maintained by the city, and 
the direction of the department 
was assigned to the kindergarten 
supervisor, Miss Ella C. Elder. 
As Miss Elder has been principal 
of the training school of the Kin- 
dergarten Association, it seemed 
advisable, upon her withdrawal, 
to discontinue the school which 
had been in existence since 1891, 
and had just graduated its twenty- 
fifth class. Miss Elder has been 


connected with the school since 
1892. 


At a meeting held in New Lon- 
don, Ct., in October, the Kin- 
dergarten-Primary Association of 
Eastern Connecticut was formed 
and the following officers were 
elected: President, Miss Helen B. 
Royce, Norwich; vice-president, 
Miss Annie G. Oats, Willimantic; 
recording secretary, Miss Jennie 
L. Congdon, Norwich; correspond- 
ing secretary, Miss Gertrude L. 
Stadtmueller, New London; treas- 
urer, Miss Madeline Stanners, New 
London. The object of the associa- 
tion is to encourage professional 
spirit and mutual co-operation 
between kindergartens and _pri- 
mary grades. 


The kindergarten conducted by 
the Morristown (N. J.) Free Kin- 


_sky 


dergarten Association for nearly 
twenty-five years was discontinued 
with the close of the school year in 
June, as it was felt that the time 
had come when the pioneer work 
for which it was organized was no 
longer needed. Miss Mary Burr 
has been the efficient principal of 
this kindergarten during its entire 
term of service. 


The closing of the Richmond 
(Va.) Kindergarten Training 
School, so ably conducted for many 
years by Miss Lucy Coleman, will 
mark the beginning of a Depart- 
ment in the City Normal School, 
under the direction of Miss Mary 
Pennell, assisted by Miss Kate 
Bullock. 

Report from Brooklyn 

THE Brooklyn (N. Y.) Free Kin- 
dergarten Society, in its latest 
report, states that 21 free kinder- 
gartens have been maintained in 
the Borough of Brooklyn, 2,168 
children have been enrolled, 272 
mothers’ meetings and classes have 
been held, and the kindergartners 
have made 5,429 visits in the 
homes of the children. 

Of special interest in the report 
of the supervisor, Miss Elizabeth 
A. Woodward, is the account of 
what was done in the fall of 1916 
to counteract the sordid street 
impressions of three quarantined 
months on account of an epidemic 
of poliomyelitis. The children in 
congested districts had been de- 
prived of their usual summer 
excursions and country week trips, 
and many of the playgrounds and 
summer schools had been closed. 
As soon as school opened in the fall, 
the kindergarten children were 
taken upon weekly excursions, 
visiting parks, seashore, farms, 
woods, and fields. A large, safe, 
comfortable autobus, open to the 
and holding over seventy 
children, was used every sunny 
morning during October and No- 
vember. The cost of these rides 
was met partly by the children’s 
own contributions, and the ad- 
ditional amount was contributed 
by the children of the private 
schools of Brooklyn or through 
newspaper appeals to children. 

As Miss Woodward has well 
said: ‘‘These experiences did more 
than give joy and health—they 
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made a 
experiences which enriched the 
kindergarten work—conversation, 
stories, songs, and handwork for 
the entire year.” 


concrete 


body 


New Public Health Charts 
Available for Teachers 

EDUCATION in personal hygiene 
by means which respond in - very 
way to the needs of this age is 
offered in the new series of health 
charts just issued from the Ameri- 
can Museum of National History, 
New York City. 

These charts are especially 
adaptable for schools where it may 
not be possible or desirable to use 
educational films, and may be 
easily transported. 

They are 22 x 28 inches each, and 
each set consists of 15 charts on 
heavy paper, bound at top and 
bottom with tin, and suited in 
every way for hanging on the wall. 
Although each chart is clearly 
labeled the sets are accompanied 
by a booklet containing informa- 
tion which may be of service to 
teachers in talks on that important 
subject of physical well-being. 

The teachers of the public 
schools of New York are so 
fortunate as to be able to obtain 
the loan of them without any 
expense. 

Owing to the numerous requests 
from educational institutions out- 
side of the city, arrangements have 
been made to offer a_ limited 
number of sets for the nominal 
price of $6.00 each, express charges 
extra. 

Further information may be 
obtained by addressing George H. 
Sherwood, Curator Department of 
Public Education, American 
Museum of Natural History, New 
York City. 

Kindergarten Work with the 

Blind 

Miss May L. FEerson, who has 
been kindergartner in the Wiscon- 
sin State School for the Blind for 
the past seven years, gives an 
interesting account of how kinder- 
garten work is adapted to the 
needs of these children. The train- 
ing of the hand and the develop- 
ment of the sense of touch must 
of course be especially emphasized, 
and the child must be led to know 
and choose directions and to move 
about without fear and in a natu- 
ral manner. 
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WOULD YOU HOLD THE CHILDREN’S INTEREST ? 
Here Is A Book To Help You 
FOUR AND TWENTY TOILERS 


With Verses by E. V. Lucas, and beautiful pictures in color by F. D. Bedford. Twenty- 
four delightful pictures with verses accompanying, depict the activities of a number 
of familiar characters dear to the heart of childhood. The Carpenter, Farmer, 


Gardener, Knife-Grinder, Blacksmith, Bird Stuffer, etc., are shown busy at their 
labors. 


Their quaint costumes, and the rural scenes of England, will delight both 
teacher and scholar. 

Miss C. W. Hunt, expert head of the Children’s Department of the Brooklyn Public Library, 
in her book ‘‘What Shall We Read To The Children?” gives a list of eminent picture 
books and declares that “Four and Twenty Toilers’” is “ONE OF THE MOST 
PERFECT OF ALL THE LIST.” 

Small Folio, Opening Lengthwise, Bound according to A. L. A. Requirements. 

Postpaid, $1.50. Order at once. Money back if not satisfactory. 


McDevitt-Wilson’s, Inc. Dept. B. L., 30 Church St., New York 


Booksellers and Publishers 
Send for our New Bargain Catalog. 


RS. POWELL writes to teachers, li- 
brarians, parents—in fact to every 
one who is interested in children; their 
physical and intellectual development. 
Her book is a cool, dispassionate statement 
of facts. Its twelve chapters discuss the 
place of reading in education, the history 
of books and libraries for children, and of 
the library in the elementary school, then 
she goes on to the high school, to the 
library itself, to the latter’s place in edu- 
cation, and to the special activities of 
the library towards children. 

Its 115-page bibliography divided under 
the chapter headings, and its convenient 
cross index, make this very readable vol- 
ume an excellent work of reference. 


The 
Children’s 
Library 


It deserves a place in every home, school, 
and library. 


460 pages, cloth. 


$1.75 postpaid 


The H. W. Wilson 


Company, Publishers 
958-964 University Ave., New York 


By 
Sophy H. Powell 


For Your Holiday Paper Cutting, Color and Construction Work 


BRADLEY’S Straight Line Picture Cut-Outs 


A series of twelve plates of designe of familiar objects made with straight 
lines, with the fewest necessary curves to make the parts complete. Cut 
out and joined together with tiny brass fasteners (supplied with each set). 
They are then colored with crayon or water colors. When finished the 
design has been transformed into an attractive paper twy. 

Kindergarten and Firet Grade teachers wil! find this the most attractive 
material they have ever ased for first steps in paper cutting and construc 
tion. It is also excellent as an educational pastime for use in the home. 


No. 8213 THE FAMILY 

No. 8214 ALICE IN WONDERLAND SERIES 
No. 8215 MOTHER GOOSE SERIES 

No. 8216 MISCELLANEOUS DESIGNS 


Price, per set, $0.25; postage $0.06 additional 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY : : : : Springfield, Mass. 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO 
KANSAS CITY: Hoover Bros. 


NEW YORK 
CHICAGO: Thomas Charles Co. 


The Kindergarten and First Grade 


Out of 184,000 hours of a child’s life from birth to legal maturity 


ONLY 7,000 HOURS ARE SPENT IN SCHOOL 


Mother’s Magazine takes your work to the 
homes—links Home and School. 


HE child should enter school physical, and zsthetic development of 
with a fund of knowledge the child. 


and an attitude of mind 


which will make the work of school Mother’s Magazine does not 


far more valuable than it otherwise promote fads or theories—it pub- 


— lishes articles by practical experts in 


child training, physicians, psycholo- 


Home is the first and most im- gists, who write with the intimate 


portant institution for the education knowledge which comes only by 


of children. daily contact with their subjects. 


Your fellow 


All other agencies of education, educator, M. V. 


however important, however well O'Shea, Professor of Education in 


M. V. O’SHEA 
Professor of Education in the 
University of Wisconsin. Di- 
rector of Child Training, 

Mother’s Magazine. 


organized, can only do their best the University of Wisconsin, is the 


work when they receive the co- director of child training for Mother’s 


operation of the home. Magazine. 


You are no doubt familiar with 


The Mother’s Magazine develops 


In The Mother’s Magazine Professor 0’Shea 
has recently discussed 


Scientific Child Study and Its Value in the 
Work of Education. 


Our Blase Children. 
The Cost of Textbooks. 
The Problem of Vacation. 


Nature’s Wise Provision for the Slow De- 
velopment of the Human Infant. 


Reasons Why September Is the Hardest 
Month of the Entire School Year. 


The Country Child. 

Company Manners. 

The Results of Late Hours. 

Athletics for Girls. 

Bad Air Means Lost Energy. 

Making Dullards and Neurasthenics. 
Developing Studious Habits at Home. 
The Timid Child. 

The Boy's Girl Friends. 

Wholesale Discipline. 

Injury from Athletics. 

Christmas Values. 

The Slow Child. 

Modern Ideals Realized. 

The Left-handed Child. 

The Simple Life for the Blase Boy. 
Children’s Fixed Ideas. 


a mother interest in the study of Professor O’ Shea’s work in connec- 


child life and education. Super- tion with the International Congress 


stition and tradition are abandoned. on Home Education, Child Conserva- 


The results of research work in child tion League of America, Council of 


training—-modern methods developed Religious Education Association of 


mother’s service in the pages of School Hygiene, The Life Extension 


Mother’s Magazine. Institute of America, Home Progress 


Society, National Congress of 


The child’s home is not merely a Mothers, Parent-Teachers’ Associa- 


place of shelter from wet and cold; tion, National Institute for Moral 


it is the temple of body and soul. Instruction. 


Mother’s Magazine publishes help- Undoubtedly you are conversant 


ful articles on the intellectual, moral, with Professor O’Shea’s many au- 
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thentic books on education, child 
nature, child psychology, and child 
training. In addition to these books 
Professor O’Shea has edited several 
series of books, among them the 
widely known Childhood and Youth 
series by distinguished experts. It 
seems hardly necessary to enlarge 
upon Professor O’Shea’s eminent 
qualifications to conduct such an im- 
portant phase of Mother’s Magazine’s 


editorial work. 


Song, story, and play are impor- 
tant media of education in the early 
years of childhood. Every mother 
should know how and what to sing 
to children, what stories to tell and 
how to tell them; how to make the 
most of the child’s desire for play. 
'n the spontaneous activity of child- 


hood, Froebel and his followers find 


the most valuable means of educa- 


tion. 


After the child enters the school 
it still spends most of its time in the 
home. The value of the school will 
depend largely on intelligent sym- 
pathy and assistance at home. Most 
lessons of the Elementary School 
must be based on the raw material of 
home and out-of-school experience, 


and must find their application in the 


home and on the playground. 


So Mother’s Magazine publishes 


articles with the idea of outlining to 


Two Child Types. 

The Child’s Growth. 

The Boy and His Companions. 

The Child and His Money. 

Types of Parents. 

Silent vs. Oral Reading. 

Chaperoning Boys and Girls. 

Suggesting Pain and Disease. 

A Crying Child. 

Going Out to Work. 

Shall I Send My Boy to a Military School ? 

Minds in Straight-jackets. 

The Treatment of Anger. 

What Is Natural Education ? 

Making a Child Self-Helpful in Reading. 

Slaves to Meals. 

The Passing of the One-Room Rural School. 

Types of Parents—The Facing-Two-Ways 
Type. - 

What Is Home Without a Playground? 

Cultivating Honesty in Children. 

Individuality in Talents. 

Vacation Schools. 

The Horse and the Dog in a Boy’s Educa- 
tion. 

Is There a Stubborn Age ? 

School Gardens. 

The Call of the Swimming Pool. 

Boards of Education. 

The Cure of Whining. 

The Appetite for Sweets. 

Let Children Shift for Themselves. 

The Baby’s Clumsy Fingers. 

The First Steps in Mental Growth. 

The “Finicky”’ Child. 

Educational Value of Pets. 

“ Brotherly Love.” 

Giving Children Responsibility. 

Promoting Pupils. 

Work of Parent-Teacher Associations. 

Teaching a Novice. 

Training the Boy to Be Patriotic. 

Six-Six School Plan. 

Timid Child in School. 

The Parents’ Part in School Discipline. 

Men in Parent-Teacher Associations. 

The Thoughtless Child. 

Natural Relations Between Boys and Girls. 

Deformities Due to School Seats. 

On Being Seen and Not Heard. 

Worry About Children. 

Pupils Who Fail. 

The Child’s Day of Days. 

When Teachers and Parents Disagree. 

School Distractions. 

Training Children by Intelligent Sugges- 
tion. 

How Noise Puts a Brake on Mental Effort. 

The Smaller the Child, the Cruder His Toys- 

Boisterous Games for Relaxation. 

Training Pupils to Think Acutely. 

Making Your Orders “ Stick.” 

Teaching Children to Pronounce. 

Sunday to Blame for Blue Monday. 

The Real Trouble with the Old School. 

The Boy Boss and How to Cure Him. 

Lighting the Schoolroom. 

Standardizing School Work— Handwriting. 

The Child and the Movies. 

Resourcefulness and Courage. 


mothers the real share of the home 


in the education of children. 


Philinder Priestly Claxton, United 
States Commissioner of Education, 
William H. Galland, M.D., Prof. T. 
Gilbert Pearson, Prof. Hugh Findlay, 
Dr. Ellice MacDonald, as well as 


many others, are contributors to 


Mother’s Magazine. 


You need Mother’s Magazine be- 
cause it willgive you the home view- 


point and the mother appeal. 


As Professor Claxton aptly puts it, 
however efficient our schools might 
be, our children can never be fully or 
rightly educated until the homes do 
their share intelligently and faithfully, 
and on the other hand, the schools 
do their best work when they 
remember the importance of home 
training and co-operate with the 


home. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


We will be glad to accept sub- 
scriptions to Mother’s Magazine for 
a year for $1.50, or will be very 
glad to accept subscriptions to the 
Kindergarten and First Grade with 
Mother’s Magazine, one year at 
$2.60. 


The Mother’s Magazine 


30 East 34th Street 


New York City 
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The Teachers’ Practice Book is a 
paper-bound, 100-page (9x12) book 
of illustrated plans and helps that 
place the volume at the head of all 
similar publications. This compen- 
dium of good things, equal to an 
ordinary volume of 400 pages, will 
be sent to you free of cost for prompt 
payment of inclosed bill for your 
subscription to The School Century. 
The book contains the following :— 


Monthly School Plans 


A primary feature of the Practice 
Book is its practical school plans for 
each month of the school year, from 
September to June, inclusive. Work 
relating to the seasons and special 
days is included. All plans are well 
illustrated and directions are given 
for working them out in your school. 
They have all been tried and found 
good. The plans will enliven your 
school work. 


Handicraft Exercises 


Included in the monthly plans is 
plenty of manual work for the grades, 
including cardboard work, paper 
folding, paper cutting, drawing and 
woodwork. The handicraft exer- 
cises are well illustrated with full 
diagrams and directions for doing 
the work. 


Busy Work Calendars 


An unusual series of lessons in 
busy work and hand work for pupils 
in the primary grades is a series of 
busy work calendars with illustra- 
tions and instructions for making 
them. Each calendar will serve for 
busy work throughout the month. 
There is one for each school month 
in the year. 


THE NEW TEACHERS’ 


PRACTICE BOOK 


By Twenty Authors of Special Note 


The Kindergarten and First Grade 


School Entertainment Programs 


There are sixteen pages (equal to 
forty-eight ordinary pages) of special 
day programs that have been used 
successfully. They include pro- 
grams for Thanksgiving, Christmas, 
Lincoln Day, Washington Day, 
Longfellow Day, Arbor Day, Memo- 
rial Day, Flag Day, etc. 


Games for Schoolroom and 
Playground 


A variety of games suitable for 
the playground and for indoor exer- 
cises add to the practical value of 
the book. 


School Songs 


A number of the most popular 
school songs published in past years 
in The School Century are given 
with words and music. 


Language Stories 


Sixty short language stories for 
reproduction exercises in language 
teaching, prepared by a half dozen 
different authors good at writing 
language stories, are included in this 
department. 


American Author Studies 


This valuable department of the 
Practice Book includes biographical 
and literary studies, with portraits, 
of the leading American authors who 
have given to our country its classic 
literature. It is a valuable aid in 
teaching authors and their literature 
inthe grades. The authors included 
are Irving, Bryant, Whittier, Haw- 
thorne, Lowell, Longfellow, Holmes, 
Eugene Field, and James Whitcomb 
Riley. 


100 LARGE DOUBLE COLUMIN PAGES, 9x12 


Most Practical Book of Special Plans and Helps ever Published 


PRICE 35 CENTS THE COPY 


Address 
Geo. W. Jones, Publisher School Century, Oak Park, II. 


Miss Ferson says: ‘One of the 
first lessons is to go to the cup- 
board and find some material and 
return to the right place and chair 
at the table. The children learn 
to get the material and put it 
away, and are always careful that 
the paper labels on the gift boxes 
face outward, telling easily by 
touch which side has the paper on. 
We have the large material and 
the children do very good building 
with the fifth and sixth gifts. 

“We do miss pictures in the 
work. One does not realize their 
great value until deprived of their 
use. I have tried to substitute 
other material. In clay the object 
or scene is modeled and given to 
the child to examine or play with 
so that it will be thoroughly han- 
dled and later the child may repro- 
duce it. A basket is modeled and 
the child puts on the handle, and 
later models the entire basket; or 
a part of some animal is made and 
finished by the child, as the head 
and body of a horse and the child 
adds the legs. To get those legs 
on that horse where they should 
go is often a puzzle. Of course 
the object as a whole is given 
first and anything which can be 
brought within the mental grasp 
of the children is modeled ex- 
tremely well. 

‘Paper cut-outs and pasting of 
folders are other helps in bringing 
the picture idea under the fingers. 
Objects or figures are cut from 
paper and pasted on paper of con- 
trasting surface, contrasting to the 
touch. In studying about the for- 
est the sky and ground were cut 
of construction paper and the trees 
of a much heavier paper and all 
was pasted on a heavy manila 
background. The children did the 
pasting after the cutting was done. 

“In talking about time, the face 
of the clock was made of smooth 
paper and figures of sandpaper. 
The children make outline pictures 
by placing cut-outs on a thick 
paper and pricking around the 
edge thus making the outline on 
the opposite side. This outline 
also serves as a guide in cutting 
and in this way the cut-outs can 
be reproduced, to the joy of the 
children. 

“‘We have the Montessori ma- 
terial this year and are using it in 
connection with the kindergarten 
material and find it helpful.’’ 
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Book Notices 


STORIES FOR ANY Day. By 
Carolyn Sherwin Bailey. The 
Pilgrim Press, Boston. Price, 
$1.00 net. 

Another storehouse of story 


material for the mother or teacher, 
in the form of delightful short 
stories of family life based upon 
true incidents. Many of them tell 
of what happened to Grandfather 
when he was a boy, and the 
adventures of Grandmother when 
she was a girl. 


PLAYS FOR’ HOME, 
SCHOOL, AND SETTLEMENT. By 
Virginia Olcott. Illustrated. 


Moffat, Yard & Co., New York. 

Price, $1.00 net. 

Fight little plays for eight dif- 
ferent holidays during the year. 
The dialogue is simple, and the 
plays require but few inexpensive 
settings and costumes. Each is 
accompanied by the story of the 
play as it should be told to the 
children who are to take part, so 
that it will be better understood, 
and dramatic interest aroused. 


PLAYS, PANTOMIMES AND TAB- 
LEAUX FOR CHILDREN. By 
Nora Archibald Smith. Moffat, 


Yard & Co., New York. 

The demand for simple plays 
and other forms of entertainment 
for home, school, Sunday school, 
and settlement is well met in this 
material of Miss Smith’s. ‘‘The 
author advises that the child-per- 
formers should in every case be 
made familiar with the story of the 
play or pantomime before they are 
called upon to produce it, and if 
this is faithfully done they will 
have many interesting and original 
suggestions to offer in the way of 
stage craft.’’ The plays may thus 
be carried out in a very simple way, 
and much may be left to the 
dramatic and imaginative instincts 
of the children. 


NURSERY TALES FROM MANY 
LanDs. By Eleanor L. Skinner 
and Ada-M. Skinner.  Illus- 
trated by Blanche Fisher 
Wright. Charles Scribner's 
Sons. New York. 


The stories chosen for this little 
book are culled from many lands, 
but the universal elements of the 
well loved nursery tale are present 
in all, making a valuable supple- 


mentary reader for the second and 
third grades. The stories are well 
chosen and arranged, and the illus- 


trations help to make a most 

attractive book. 

CHILDREN’S STORIES AND How 
TO TELL THEM. By J. Berg 


Esenwein, Litt.D., and Marietta 

Stockard, A.B. The Home Cor- 

respondence School, Springfield, 

Mass. Price, $1.50 net; post- 

age, $0.12. 

In these days of story-telling in 
the home, the recreation center, 
the school, and the Sunday school, 
every one who deals with children 
needs some instruction in the art 
of telling stories. The authors of 
this book are both well fitted to 
help in this way, and in this book 
they have answered some of the 
questions as to the choice of stories 
and the method of presenting 
them, and have also given more 
than fifty complete stories for all 
seasons and occasions. Another 
section of the book gives valuable 
lists of sources for stories, lists of 
books of stories of various kinds, 
etc., with the names and addresses 
of the publishers. It is a book 
which gives practical help and 
should be widely used. 


A CHILD’s Book OF VERSEs. By 
Raymond E. Manchester. 
George Banta Publishing Co., 
Menasha, Wis. Price, $0.35. 

A dozen original rhymes about 
the everyday things which interest 
children, brought together in a 
little paper-covered book. The 
writer shows a sympathetic under- 
standing of children’s interests and 
feelings. 
MotTHER West WIND “WHEN” 

STORIES. By Thornton W. 

Burgess. Illustrated in color by 

Harrison Cady. Little, Brown 

& Co., Boston. Price, $1.00 net. 

The seventh book of: the Old 
Mother West Wind Series tells 
When Mr. Bluebird Won His Beau- 
tiful Coat, When Bob White Won 
His Name, When Mr. Humming- 
bird Got His Long Bill, and other 
things which are interesting in ani- 
mal life. These stories are always 
amusing to children, and give them 
valuable bits of information. 
They are suited to boys and girls 
of four to twelve. 


"aiming Child 


to acompetent and ready use of the 
dictionary and fixing the habit of 
consulting it is one of the main du- 
ties that the school can perform for 
a student:” says Dr. Suzzallo, 


President of University of Wash- 
ington, Seattle. 


WHEN QUESTIONS ARISE 
in the history recitation, in language work, 
spelling, or about noted people, places, 
foreign words, synonyms, pronunciation, 
new words, flags, state seals, etc., do you 
suggest that 


WEBSTERS NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 


Dictionary is a universal question 
answerer and contains just the in- 
formation desired? 


Your pupils should have every opportunity to win. 
Why not requisition your school officials for the 
New International the One Supreme Authority? 


400,000 Words. 2700 Pages. New Gazetteer. 
12,000 Biographical Entries. 30,000 Geographical Subjects. 
6,000 Illustrations, Thousands of other References. 


The only dictionary with the new divided 
page, characterized “A Stroke of Genius.” 
Type matter is equivalent to that of a 15- 
volume encyclopedia. 


GRAND PRIZE (Highest Award) Panama-Pacific Exposition. 


REGULAR and INDIA-PAPER Editions. 


WRITE for Specimen Pages, Illustrations, etc. 
FREE to teachers, a new booklet entitled the 
“Dog-Day Club.”” 


G.&C.MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass., U.S.A. 
& 


Kindergarten Supplies 


DISTRIBUTORS FOR 


CANADA 


Write for Catalogue 


The GEO. M. HENDRY Co.,Ltd. 


215 Victoria St. 


TORONTO, ONT. 
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NEW CROWELL BOOKS 


FICTION 


Mary Fisher—THE TRELOARS. ‘‘A novel of great originality.’’— Pittsburgh Dispatch. 12mo, net, $1.35. 


JUVENILE 
F. Carmichael Brunton—-THE ENCHANTED LOCHAN. Stories of Celtic Mythology, with four illustrations 


in color. 8vo, net, $1.65. 


Thomas Bulfinch—THE AGE OF FABLE, or Stories of Gods and Heroes. Revised edition, with 16 full- 
page illustrations and index. 12mo, cloth, net, $1.00. 


Percy K. Fitzhugh—BOYS’ BOOK OF SCOUTS. Entertaining accounts of Kit Carson, Daniel Boone, 
David Crockett, Buffalo Bill, and others. Illustrated. 8vo, net, $1.25. 


Lilian Gask—-BABES OF THE WILD. Illustrated in color. 8vo, net, $1.25. 


Clarence Hawkes—WOOD AND WATER FRIENDS. By the author of ‘‘Hitting the Dark Trail.’’ — Illus- 
trated by Copeland. 8vo, net, $1.25. 


Nellie M. Leonard—UNCLE SQUEAKY’S VACATION. By the author of ‘‘Gray Mouse Family.’’ _ Illus- 


trated. 12mo, net, 50 cents. 


Inez N. McFee—BOYS AND GIRLS OF MANY LANDS. A book to stimulate young people in school 


and home. Illustrated. 8vo, net, $1.25. 


J. Walker McSpadden—THE BOOK OF HOLIDAYS. Tells in pleasing style for young people all about 
the ‘‘days we celebrate.’’ Illustrated. 8vo, net, $1.25. 


Edwin L. Sabin—THE GREAT PIKE’S PEAK RUSH, or Terry in the New Gold Fields. [Illustrated by H. 


Fisk. 8vo, net, $1.00. 


Johanna Spyri—-WHAT SAMI SINGS WITH THE BIRDS. Translated by Helen B. Dole. Illustrated in 


color. Net, 50 cents. 


HISTORY AND EUROPEAN -WAR 
Oliver Perry Chitwood—THE IMMEDIATE CAUSES OF THE GREAT WAR. A digest of the published 


correspondence of the Powers. 12mo, net, $1.35. 


Thomas F. Moran—AMERICAN PRESIDENTS. A summing up of the personal traits of our Presidents, 
beginning with Washington and ending with Wilson. 12mo, net, 75 cents. 


Gilbert Stone—WOMEN WAR WORKERS. With a foreword by Lady Jellicoe. Net, $1.65. 


Eric Wood—THRILLING DEEDS OF BRITISH AIR MEN. Shows how England has gained control of 
the air. Eight illustrations and colored jacket. 12mo, net, $1.65. 


ESSAYS AND BELLES-LETTRES 


John Freeman—THE MODERNS. AA criticism of Shaw, Wells, Hardy, Maeterlinck, James, Conrad, Patmore, 
Thomson, and Bridges. 12mo, net, $1.75. 


DAINTY GIFT BOOKS 


Charles E. Jefferson—THE LAND OF ENOUGH. A Christmas Story. Net, 50 cents. 


Burges Johnson—ANIMAL RHYMES. Frontispiece by Blaisdell. 12mo, net, 50 cents. 
(‘‘Very witty, very grotesque’’—Public Ledger.) 
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NEW CROWELL BOOKS (Continued) 


Omar Khayyam—THE RUBAIYAT. Photogravure edition. 


cloth, net, $1.00; leather, net, $2.00. 
THE RUBAIYAT. Pocket edition. With 8 colored illustrations. 
net, $1.25. 
THE RUBAIYAT. Oriental edition. With 4 colored illustrations. 


net, $1.00. 


Harold Speakman—SONGS OF HOPE. Poems of great beauty. 


the author. 8vo, net, 75 cents; ieather, net, $1.50. 


Illustrated with 12 photogravures. 16mo, 
18mo, cloth, net, 75 cents; leather, 
24mo, cloth, net, 50 cents; leather, 


Colored illustrations and decorations by 


RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 


James M. Campbell—NEW THOUGHT CHRISTIANIZED. An effort to show how New Thought can be 


supplemented by the groundwork of Christ’s teaching. An excellent purpose well carried out. 12mo, 


net, $1.00. 
Horatio W. Dresser—THE SPIRIT OF THE NEW THOUGHT. Representative essays edited by the 
author of ‘‘The Power of Silence.’’ 12mo, net, $1.25. 


J. A. Edgerton—A HISTORY OF NEW THOUGHT. By the President of the International New Thought 


Alliance. 12mo (in press). 
Clare Tree Major—HOW TO DEVELOP YOUR PERSONALITY. Practical suggestions on physical and 
vocal personality, self-expression and mental power, Foreword by Sir Herbert Tree. 12mo, net, $1.00. 


Orison S. Marden—HOW TO GET WHAT YOU WANT. Dr. Marden’s latest book, full of inspiration 
and suggestion. 12mo, cloth, net, $1.25. 


BIRTHDAY AND YEAR BOOKS 


THE SOLDIER’S DIARY AND NOTE BOOK. Contains useful information invaluable to the soldier at 
home or at the front. With pencil attached. Cloth, net, 50 cents; leather, net, $1.00. 


REFERENCE BOOKS 


Edward S. Farrow—FARROW’S DICTIONARY OF MILITARY TERMS. Contains all the new war words. 
By the author of FARROW’S MILITARY ENCYCLOPEDIA. Cloth and leather (in press). 


BIOGRAPHY 


Nathan H. Dole—LIFE OF TOLSTOI. Pocket edition on Bible paper, with introduction by Count Ilya 
Tolstoi. 12mo, flexible cloth, net, $1.00; limp leather, net, $1.75. 


HOLIDAY EDITIONS 


R. H. Dana, Jr.—_TWO YEARS BEFORE THE MAST. Luxembourg edition. 
photographs. 8vo, boxed, net, $1.50. 


With 17 illustrations from 


POETS 
RAECROFT EDITION 


Bound in heavy grain leather, gilt top, artistic carved design. Each book ina box. Silk marker. Frontis- 
piece, in half-tone and rubricated title-page. 12mo, per vol., $5.00. 


Browning (Robert) Longfellow Whittier 
Kipling Tennyson 
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NEW CROWELL BOOKS (Continued) 


THIN PAPER EDITION 
Morocco grain leather. Printed from large type on opaque Bible paper. Size of books about 434 x 7% and 
half an inch thick. The books have photogravure portraits, title-pages printed in two colors, silk markers, 
and are durably and attractively bound in limp leather, full gilt edges, round corners, red under gold, each 
book ina neat box. Per vol., net, $1.75. 
Arnold (Matthew) Keats Scott 
Browning (Mrs.) Kipling Shelley 
Browning (Robert) Longfellow Tennyson 
Burns Lowell Whittier 
Byron Milton Whitman 
Dante Moore Wilde 
Holmes Poetical Quotations Wordsworth 
Rossetti 
Whitman. Thin paper edition, limp leather, net, $1.50; Leathercraft edition, net, $1.50; Ooze leather edition, 
net, $1.75. 
STANDARD SERIES 
THE WORLD OF THOUGHT SERIES 
A series of well-known books attractively bound in new effects. 18mo, per vol., $0.35. 
As a Man Thinketh 
Entering the Kingdom 
Heavenly Life 
Out from the Heart 
Path of Prosperity 
Way of Peace 


THE TREASURY SERIES FOR CHILDREN 
These volumes contain the best literature for reading aloud to children in the first grade. The volumes have 
been carefully edited, are well printed and illustrated and will be found of the greatest value to parents and 
teachers. 12mo, per vol., net, $0.50. 
A Treasury of Verse for Little Children A Treasury of Folk Tales 
A Treasury of Nursery Rhymes A Treasury of Old Fairy Tales 
CHILDREN’S FAVORITE CLASSICS 
New Edition. Printed wraps. 12mo, each, $0.75. 
ZEsop’s Fables Grimm’s Tales Stories of King Arthur 
Alice’s Adventures Gulliver’s Travels Swiss Family Robinson 
Andersen’s Fairy Tales Heart Tales from Shakespeare 
Arabian Nights Heidi Tanglewood Tales . 
Bible Stories for Young People Robin Hood Treasure Island 
Black Beauty Robinson Crusoe Water Babies 
Dog of Flanders and Other Stories Stories from Dickens Wonder Book 
Stories from Wagner 


CROWELL’S POCKET SETS 
Handy editions of the best works of great authors, printed on good paper, with frontispieces, and bound in 
flexible morocco grain leather. Sold only in sets. 
Eliot’s Novels. 5 vols. 
Hugo’s Les Miserables. 5 vols. Net.. 
Hugo’s Works. 5 vols. 
Irving’s Romances. 4 vols. 
Kipling’s Indian Tales. 4 vols. 


426-428 West Broadway 


Thomas Y. Crowell Company york ciry 
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NIXIE BUNNY IN FARAWAY-LANDS. 


By Joseph C. Sindelar.  Illus- 
trated by Helen Geraldine 
Hodge. Beckley-Cardy Co., 


Chicago. Price, $0.45. 

The Nixie Bunny Series has a 
valuable addition this year in this 
story of other countries. Browny 
and Molly Cottontail, in their 
travels, have an opportunity to see 
the home life of the Indians and 
Eskimos, and then go to Holland, 
Africa, China, and Japan. The 
stories are told in a way which 
will interest children and there are 
many attractive illustrations. 


THE Dot SIGNAL Book, for Boys 
and Girls. By Clifford L. Sher- 
man. Houghton Mifflin Co., 
Boston. Price, $0.50 net. 


The new ‘‘dot’’ book brings out 
a series of flag signals which will 
be of special interest to boys, but 
the girls also will enjoy making the 
pictures by the familiar method of 
drawing a line from one dot to the 
next in the order in which they 
are numbered in the illustration. 
The book furnishes fascinating 
occupation and the descriptions of 
the pictures are instructive. 


Me. By Robert 
Illustrated by Milo 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 
Price, $1.00 net. 
Children who have enjoyed the 
verses, What Daddies Do, will wel- 
come the familiar, everyday hap- 
penings which are brought out in 
these little verses telling of a child’s 
companionship with his mother. 


MUVVER AND 
Livingston. 
Winter. 
Boston. 


FOR THE CHILDREN’S’ Howr. 
Book I, Book II, Book III. By 
Carolyn Sherwin Bailey. Mil- 
ton Bradley Co., Springfield, 
Mass. Price, Book I, $0.50; 
Books II and III, $0.60 each. 
For these supplementary read- 

ers, Miss Bailey has selected and 

retold stories which are well suited 
to the ages for which they are to 
be used. Book I contains twenty- 
five stories that appeal to the 
child’s imagination, including the 
popular Chicken Little, Little Red 

Hen, The Three Bears, as well as 

others not so well known, which 

will furnish interesting reading for 
the youngest readers. «Book II is 

a group of original and adapted 

stories of real life for children 

of second and third grade age, and 


Book III is made up of stories of 
the childhood beginnings of famous 
people, like William the Conqueror, 
Benjamin — Franklin, Florence 
Nightingale, and Helen Keller. 
These are suited to third and 
fourth grades. Miss Bailey’s abil- 
ity as a story-teller is well known, 
and she has made excellent choice 
of material. The books are printed 
in plain, readable type and are 
well bound for school use. 


THE DutcH TwINs PRIMER. By 
Lucy Fitch Perkins. Houghton 
Mifflin Co., Boston. Price, 
$0.44 net. 


The beloved Dutch twins, Kit 
and Kat, are brought out this time 
in a clever little primer, with 
simple sentences and interesting 
vocabulary for use in the first 
and second grades. The charming 
illustrations of Dutch life make this 
a delightful book for children. 


WortH WHILE STORIES’ FOR 
Every Day. Arranged, com- 
piled, and edited by Lawton B. 
Evans, A.M. Milton Bradley 
Co., Springfield. Price, $1.50. 
This collection brings together 

one hundred eighty-five stories, 

including selections from mythol- 
ogy, nursery rhymes in_ prose, 

Mother Goose tales, stories of 

birds and animals, biographical 

sketches, holiday stories, and sto- 
ries of everyday events in child 
life. While each has been chosen 
for its ethical value, and the moral 
or purpose of each is plainly printed 
under its title, so that a story 
may readily be selected for a par- 
ticular occasion, Mr. Evans em- 
phasizes the fact that the moral is 
secondary, and the story should 
not be made into a sermon. In 
compiling the book, the author had 
the co-operation of the teachers of 
the city in which he is supérin- 
tendent, each*teacher recommend- 
ing a certain numbér of stories 
which she had found most valuable 
in her schoolroom. They are re- 
told in a condensed form, in fact, 
the author says that they are ‘‘too 
condensed for reading and need 
the addition of words to make 
them of the right consistency. 

These words should be the teach- 

er’s own; the story then becomes 

the teacher’s story and not the 
author’s and that is as it should 
be.”’ His introduction, “a word 


Cut Paper Designs 
For Art, Grade and Kindergarten 
Classes 
Landscapes— Figures— Animals— Flower 
Patterns, etc., to order 


Miss Kate M. Franklin 
38 Sanford Avenue 
Flushing Long Island 


HOW TO DO TATTING 


Complete Instructions, Novel Patterns, you are 
sure to learn quickly. Everything from simple little 
edge to tablecloth, curtain and large bedspread, 
thoroughly explained. Over sixty patterns for ladies’ 
wear, baby and home. Odd and distinctive. 

All postpaid, 25c. Five copies $1.00 


Satisfaction guaranteed. Special price to agents. 


No personal checks accepted. 


Mrs. La Valle, Pub., 


Box 342 Hurley, Wisc. 


Some Experiments in 


Methods of Using 


Materials 
In the Kindergarten 


By JoHN DEWEY 
Patty Smita 
GRACE L. BROWN 
JULIA WADE ABBOT 
LUELLA A. PALMER 
MEREDITH SMITH 
REPRINT OF 
Teachers College Record for 
January, 1914 


Price 35 cents Illustrated 


Bureau of Publications 


TEACHERS COLLEGE COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
New York City 


Kindergarten Supplies 


We are the Southwestern dis- 
tributers of the Milton Bradley 
Company’s Kindergarten Sup-- 
plies and carry a complete line 
of Kindergarten equipment. 118 
page catalogue mailed free on 
application. 


Hoover Brothers 


922 Oak Street, Kansas City, Mo. 
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Readers of The Kindergarten and First 
Grade should know about our popular and 
successful Home Kindergarten Course ; also 
about the Course in Primary Methods which 
we offer under Dr. A. H. Campbell 
Principal of our Normal Department. 

We have helped hundreds of teachers 


secure more congenial positions and better 
salaries. 


260-page catalogue free. Write to-day. 
The Home Correspondence School, Dept. 48, Springfield, Mass 


PHOTO - ENGRAVING 


FOR ALL 
ARTISTIC AND MERCANTILE PURPOSES 


SPRINGFIELD 
PHOTO - ENGRAVING CO. 
3 Post Office Square, Springfield, Mass. 


DR. CAMPBELL 
Principal 


Used in all the pabhe schools of 
New York for thirty-six years, and 
most all the Boards of Education in 
the principal cities, Send for ill- 
Ustrated catalogue, 40th edition, 
on Silicate wall, roll and revolving 
black bo» rda, siated cloth, black dia- 
Mond slating, book slates, e:asers, 
crayons, ciayon holders, easels, 
blackboard p'ate fu slabs, dividers, 
pointers, stove slate biackboards, 
etc. Manufactured only by the 
NEW YORE GILICATB BOOKSLATE CO, 
20-23-24 Vesey Sry York, 


Paper and Tablets 
have Doubled in 


Price. Pencils have 


Advanced. 


You can help cut down the 
high cost of writing materials for 
the children, by arranging for more 
individual work at the blackboard. 
Crayons are inexpensive. 

Use the best, buy the cele- 
brated Waltham the 
Hygeia Dustless. 


brand or 


THE AMERICAN 
CRAYON CO. 


Sandusky, Ohio - - Waltham, Mass. 
ESTABLISHED 1835 


Home Study Courses 


Over one hundred Home Study Courses 
under professors in Harvard, Brown, Cor- 
nell and leading colleges. 

Academic and Preparatery, Agricuitersl, Com- 
mercial, Normal and Civil Service Departments. 
Preparation for College Teachers’ 
and Civil Service Bzaminations. 

6 sron free. Write to-day. 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
308, SP GFIELD. Ass. 


Prof. Genung 
Bnglisa 260 

THE HOME 


to story-tellers,”’ is well ‘‘worth 
while.”’ The book is primarily a 
school storybook and will meet a 
need for a wide variety of story 
material in convenient form. 


IN SANTA CLAus’ House. By 
Florence Irwin. Illustrated by 
Nana French Bickford. Little, 
Brown & Co., Price, 
$1.25 net. 

pleasing 
which introduces a_ remarkable 
visit to Santa Claus in his own 
home, made by a little orphan. 
Her helpful, cheery ways win the 
love of Santa and his Brownies. 
After her return to the city her 
life is made happy by her adoption 
into a beautiful home, so the story 
has a bright ending. 


3oston. 


Christmas story 


Boys AND GIRLS OF MANY LANDs. 
By Inez N. Mckee. Illustrated. 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co., New 
York. Price, $1.25 net. 

By the aid of the ‘“‘magic carpet”’ 
of the imagination, the readers of 
these stories will be taken to many 
foreign countries and will learn of 
the life of the children of Africa, 
Australia, China, Japan, and other 
strange lands. It makes a good 
travel storybook for supplemen- 
tary reading in schools. 


BABES OF THE WiLb. By Lilian 
Gask. Illustrated. Thomas Y. 
Crowell Co., New York. Price, 
$1.25 net. 

Eleven baby animals are the 
principal actors in these eleven 
entertaining stories. ‘They are not 
the common domestic animals with 
which children are familiar, but 
the baby elephant, otter, bear, 
seal, and other animals of the 
wilderness, and their lives have 
dangers and tragedies as well as 
everyday happenings. The stories 
show the care given by the animal 
mothers, which will appeal to chil- 
dren. 


A TREASURY OF OLD FAIRY TALEs. 
By Althea Chaplin. Illustrated. 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co., New 
York. Price, $0.50 net. 

Six fairy tales which children 
love are here retold and in some 
cases a new touch is given by this 
author. In the Babes in the Wood 
the children do not perish but are 
rescued by the birds, and . Red 
Riding Hood has a happy ending 
in the escape of both Red Riding 
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Easy to Write Delightful to Teach 
PALMER METHOD PENMANSHIP 


It is as feasible for Rural Schools as for Cities. 

Free Normal Course by Correspondence 
for all teachers who adopt the Palmer Method. 
Last year, thirty thousand teachers availed them- 
selves of this Opportunity to become proficient. 
The Business and High School Palmer Method 
Manual is ready. Ask us for a copy of 

PALMER PENMANSHIP POINTERS 

and other special literature. 
Inquiries solicited. 
THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 


30 Irving Place, New York, N. Y. 
120 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
Widener Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Palmer Building, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
32 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Forsyth Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


PRIMARY METHODS 


A course of forty lessons in Primary 
Methods, including Courses and Methods, 
Keading and How to Teach It, Nature 
Study, Busy Work, and Phonetics, taught 
by Dr. A. H. Campbell, Principal of our 

Normal Department. 
We have helped hundreds of teachers 
secure more congenital positions and better 

DR. CAMPBELL, salaries. 


Principal. 250-page catalogue free. Write te-day. 
The Home Correspondence School Dept. 580, Springfield, Mass. 


Kindergarten Teachers 


and Supervisors 


are in as great demand according to their 
number as teachers in any department of 
school work. It isa satisfaction to such 
a teacher to know of good openings 
whether she wishes to follow them up or 
not. The RECOMMENDATION AGENCY 
can give such information and can also 
push the candidate it selects for any given 
position, without publicity. Isn’t it worth 
the small expense and trouble of registra- 
tion to be kept informed of the best 
vacancies that are occurring in one’s 
special line, with the opportunity of being 
considered for the fitting one? 


The School Bulletin Teachers Agency 


Cc. W. BARDEEN, Manager 


313-321 E. Washington St., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Do Business by Mail 


It’s profitable, with accurate lists of pros- 
pects. Gur catalogue contains vital informa- 
tion on Mail Advertising. Also prices and 
quantity on 6,000 national mailing lists, 99%, 
guaranteed. Such as: 

War Material Mfrs. Wealthy Men 

Cheese Box Mfrs. Axle Grease Mfrs. 

Shoe Retailers Auto Owners 

Contractors Tin Can Mfrs. 

Druggists Farmers, Etc. 

Write for this valuable reference book; also 
prices and samples of fac-simile letters. 
Have us write or revise your Sales Letters, 


Ross-Gould, 1007-t Otive St. 
Ross-Gould 
Mailing 
St.Louis 


Short-Story Writing 


Courses under ‘essorsin 
Brown, leading colleges. 
Mr 250-page catalog free. Write to-day. 


The Home Correspondence Schoo! Dept.362 Springfield Mass. 
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Hood and the Grandmother, and 
the death of the wolf. The other 
stories are: Puss in Boots, Hop o’ 
My Thumb, Jack and the Bean 
Stalk, and Cinderella. 


FoLK TALEs. 
By Lilian Gask. Illustrated. 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co., New 
York. Price, $0.50 net. 

Two German folk tales, and one 
each from the Arabic, Bohemian, 
Russian, Servian, Slovak, and 
Turkish countries, are grouped in 
this book. Most of the stories are 
familiar in other versions, but they 
are well told again in this collection. 


A TREASURY OF 


How PETER RABBIT WENT TO SEA. 
By Duff Graham. Illustrated. 
Henry Altemus Co., Philadel- 
phia. 

The familiar rabbit family ap- 
pear again in this new book of the 
series of Altemus’ Wee Books for 
Wee Folks, and the children’s favo- 
rite, the naughty. Peter Rabbit, 
runs away for an adventure, and 
has an exciting experience out at 
sea in a soap box. He is picked 
up by a sea gull, but is dropped 
and reaches home safely. 


THE WAY OF THE GREEN Pas- 
TURES. By E. Hershey Sneath, 
Ph.D., LL.D., George Hodges, 
D.D., LL.D., and Henry Hallam 
Tweedy, M.A. THE Way OF 
THE GATE. By Carolyn Sher- 
win Bailey in collaboration with 
the above. The Macmillan Co., 
New York. Price, each, $0.65. 
The Way of the Gate, adapted to 

children of about six years, and 

The Way of the Green Pastures, for 

children of about seven years, are 

the first two volumes of an interest- 
ing series of books to which 
reference has already been made in 
this magazine. It is called The 
King’s Highway Series and em- 
bodies a graded. system of ele- 
mentary moral and religious 
training for the home and private 
school. The method of training 
is the story method, and these two 
volumes for the young child con- 
tain excellent story verse 
material. The personal and social 
virtues especially as the latter 
relate to the family life are here 
emphasized. The Way of the Gate 
is composed largely of Miss 

Bailey’s own stories, most of them 

written especially for this volume. 
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STORY TELLING BOOKS 


By Carolyn S. Bailey 


STORIES CHILDREN NEED 


“We have seen no book that does everything in every 
way quite ae much to our satisfaction as do these fifty 
stories, which are just long enough and just short enough 
to be used by the teacher without cutting and. without 
elaborating. It represents the best writing for children 
in stories by such authors as Tolstoi, Hawthorne, Dickens, 
Bjornson, George MacDonald, Lewis Carroll, Raymond 
Alden and many others.’ Journal of Education 


Cloth 


STORIES 
CHILDREN NEED 


$1.59 


Price, 


FOR THE STORY TELLER 


\ working text-book in the art and practice of story 
telling for kindergartners, grade teachers, or mothers, 
which covers the subject more completely than any book 


heretofore 
fiftv-two carefully 
including the titles 
fifty stories. 


It contains story 
selected interests of 
and sources of over 


published. programs covering 


childhood and 
one hundred and 


Carolyn Sherwin Bailey Cloth. Price, $1.50 


FOR THE CHILDREN’S HOUR 


A remarkable book, covering in one volume the entire field of supplementary literature. It 
contains stories on every subject and for all occasions—five distinct departments, seventeen title 
divisions, 135 stories ompiled from various sources, myths, fable, folk tale, and latter-day children’s 
books Cloth. Price, $1.50 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
Springfield, Mass. 


YORK PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO 
Hoover Bros. 


BOSTON NEW 
SAN FRANCISCO 


ATLANTA 
Thomas Charles Co 
KANSAS CITY: 


THE BEST PENCILS FOR KINDERGARTEN 


EAGLE PENCIL C® 
NEW YORK 


EAGLE 


. 773. 
245. 
- 247. 


It is important to know that these Pencils possess several unique and indispensable qualities for kinder- 
garten and first year work, and are recommended by the leading supervisors. 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY 
703 East 13th Street 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES 


Extra large diameter, containing a very large soft black lead. 
Alpha, medium large diameter, large black lead. 
Pupil, large diameter, with small size No. 2 lead. 


New York 


Kindergarten 
Supplies # # # 


KINDERGARTEN FURNITURE, KINDERGARTEN 
AND 


GENERAL KINDERGARTEN MATERIALS 


BOOKS 


We are headquarters in the Northwestern states for everything pertaining 
to the Kindergarten. We also supply—Reed—Raphia—and all kinds of 
material for construction work. Also the Bradley Standard Water Colors 
and Brown’s Famous Pictures. 


Send to us for 118-page Kindergarten Catalogue, also 
Catalogue of the Pictures 


THOMAS CHARLES COMPANY 


Northwestern Agents for MILTON BRADLEY CO. 
207 No. Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO 
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THE OVERALL Boys IN SWITZER- 
LAND. By Eulalie Osgood Gro- 
ver. Illustrated by Bertha Cor- 
bett Melcher. Rand, McNally 
& Co., Chicago. Price, $0.50. 
Two littl American ‘overall 

boys” travel through the land *of 

mountains, glaciers, cheese, and St. 

Bernard dogs, and their experiences 

form a useful ‘‘second reader.” 

The illustrations are in color. 


UNCLE SQUEAKY’S VACATION. 
Nellie M. Leonard. Illustrated 
by Ernest Walker. Thomas Y. 
Crowell Co., New York. Price, 
$0.50 net. 

Another mouse story in which 
figure Mother Graymouse and her 
family, Uncle Squeaky, and the 
others who appeared in the earlier 
volume about the Graymouse 
Family. The story is intended for 
young children, and the little mice 
have many adventures which will 
please them. 


By 


WHAT SAMI SANG WITH THE BIRDs. 
By Johanna Spyri. ‘Translated 
by Helen B. Dole. Illustrated. 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co., New 
York. Price, $0.50 net. 

The stories of Heidi and Montz, 
the Goat-Boy have already won a 
warm place for this author in the 
hearts of children, and this new 
story has something of the same 
freshness and charm. Good things 
come to Sami after months of hard 
experiences, because he is true to 
his good grandmother's teaching 
and to the message of the finches, 
who always told him to ‘Trust, 
trust, trust!”’ 


FOUR AND TWENTY  TOILERS. 
Pictures by F. D. Bedford. 
Verses by E. V. Lucas. Mc- 
Devitt-Wilson’s, Inc., New 
York. Price, $1.50. 


The trades familiar to American 
kindergarten children and others 
not so well known are the subjects 
of verses in this attractive English 
book, so it introduces to us new 
‘‘toilers’’ whose work is worthy of 
consideration. Each trade, too, has 
a full-page illustration in colors, 
making a valuable picture book. 


SINCE THE MOVING PICTUNES CAME, it has 
become a custom among the thin<cing class of men 
and women to go home after the show and right 
away Murine their Eyes. Two drops torest, refresh, 
nd cleanse. Murine at Druggists, soc. Ask Mu- 


Tine Eye Remedy Co., Chicago, for Book of the 
Rye free. 
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MISS MARIE L. SHEDLOCK 
OF LONDON 


Programs of Dramatic Stories, or Lectures with Stories: 


For Schools, Colleges, Social Settlements, Women’s Clubs, and Libraries 
For terms and further information address 


476 Fifth Avenue New York City 


OUR BOOKLET 
‘*Teaching as a Business,’’ 


with new chapters, suggestive let- 
ters, etc. Used as text in Schools 
of Education and Normal Sc’ pols. 
FREE TO ANY ADDKEESS 


GIFTS For The LITTLE ONES 


Steiger’s Kindergarten Occupations for the Nursery 


Boxes a a generous supply of correct kindergarten material for one or two 
children at an exceptionally low price: 

Chain Making and Bead Stringing, $o.50 

Card Sewing, $o. 


Crayon Work and Painting, $0.50 
Mat Weaving, $0.25 
10 Christmas Sewing Cards, $0.10 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR | 
Our Kindergarten Catalog, 14th Edition, mailed gratis upon request 


E. STEIGER & CO. 49 Murray St. NEW YORK 
Publishers and Manufacturers of Kindergarten Material 


THE ALBERT 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


ESTABLISHED 1885 
623 South Wabash Avenue 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS 
Western Office: SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 


KINDERGARTEN NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOLS 


CHICAGO KINDERGARTEN INSTITUTE 


Mid-Year Term Opens February Ist, 1918 


Kindergarten and Elementary grade train- 
ing. Two and three year courses. Accredited 
in Illinois and other states. Our teachers in 
great demand. School residence offers a de- 
lightful home life. Situated in one of Chi- 
cago’s most exclusive residential neighbor- 
hoods. For free catalog address Registrar, 
CHICAGO KINDERGARTEN INSTITUTE, 
923 Fine Arts Bldg., 410 S. Michigan Blvd., 

hicago. 


National Kindergarten a» Elementary College 


Kindergarten and elementary training. Diploma, two years. Mid- 
year term, Jan. 28 to Aug. 9, 1918, covering Freshman course. Oppor- 
tunity for teachers to take five months’ leave of absence and complete 
first year’s work. Accredited. Dormitories on College grounds. 


Illustrated Catalogue. Address 


Box 125, 2944 Michigan Boulevard Chicago, Illinois 


Grand Rapids Kindergarten Training School 


Fall Term Opened September 11th, 1917 


Graduates receive Michigan State Life Certificates for Kinder- 
garten and First Grade. 


For particulars address:— 


CLARA WHEELER, Principal 
135 College Ave., N. E. Grand Rapids, Michigan 


CLEVELAND KINDERGARTEN TRAINING SCHOOL 
2050 East 96th Street, Cleveland, Ohio 


Founded in 1894 


Regular course of three years prepares for Kindergarten and Primary 


»sitions. Lectures in Montessori 
methods, with observation in Montessori School. 


Address NETTA FARIS, Principal. 
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